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» THE LADY BRIDE* PLANTAGENET. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD, 
The Lady Bride Plantagenet 
Her vesper hymn has sung, 
And knight and bard in hallare met, 
And harps are gaily strung : 
But where is he, whom beauty’s eye 
Has watched for all the day,— 
The brightest star of chivalry, 
The gallant knight, De Grey? 


The Lady Bride Plantagenet 
Has clasp’d her jewell’d zone, 
And prison’d in a golden net 
Her lovely locks of brown ; 
The bugle sounds, the portal rings, 
The pages throng the way ; 
‘* Now what so late to wassail brings 
The gallant knight, De Grey ?” 


His helm is off: his lofty brow 
Is gory all, and pale; 
An arrow from his rival’s bow 
Had pierced his glittering mail ; 
He looked upon his weeping bride, 
But word he could not say ; 
He sank within her arms and died, 





| thing for you while you were the Mr. Newland, the admired, and leader of the if they possibly can, every one to their own level, strongly animadverted upon 
| fashion, but I felt for you when I heard that you were scouted from society, my conduct, and pointed out the folly of it; adding, that Lord Windermear 

merely because it was found out that you were not so rich as you were supposed wholly coincided with him in opinion, and bad, desired him to express his dis- 

to be. I had a fellow feeling, as I told you. I did not make your acquaintance pleasure. He concluded by observing, “I consider this to be the most serious 
| to win your money—lI can win as much as I wish from the scoundrels who keep false step which you have hitherto-made. Because you have heen a party to de- 
| the tables, or from those who would not scruple to plunder others ; and I now | ceiving the public, and because one individual, who had no objection to be inti- 
| entreat you not to return to that place—and am sorry, very sorry, that ever! mate with a young man of fashion, station, and affluence, does not wish to con- 
| took you there. To me, the excitement is nothing—to you, it is overpowering. | tinue the acquaintance with one of unknown birth and no fortune, you consider 
| You are a gamester, or rather, you have it in your disposition. ‘Take, therefore, | yourself justified in taking his life. Upon this principle, all society is at an end, 
| the advice of a friend, if I may so call myself, and do not go there again. I hope all distinctions levelled, and the rule of the gladiator will only be overthrown by 
| you are not seriously inconvenienced by what you have lost to-night.” the stiletto of the assassin.” 

** Not the least,” replied I. “It was ready money. I thank you for your | was but ill prepared to receive this letter. I had been deeply thinking upon 
advice, and will follow it. Ihave been a fool to-night, and one folly is suffi- | the kind offers of Lord Windermear, and had felt that they would interfere 
; clent.” | with the primum mobile of my existence, and was reflecting by what means I 

Atkinson then left me. I had lost about two hundred and fifty pounds, which could evade their kind intentions, and be at liberty to follow my own inclinations, 
included my winnings of the night before. I was annoyed at it, but I thought when this note arrived. ‘To me it appeared the height of injustice. I had been 
of Harcourt's safety, and felt indifferent. The reader may recollect, that I had | arraigned and found guilty upon an exparte statement. I forgot, at the time, 
three thousand pounds, which Mr. Masterton had offered to put out at mortgage | that it was my duty to have immediately proceeded to Mr. Masterton, and have 
for me, but until he could find an opportunity, by his advice I had bought stock fully explained the facts of the cese ; and that, by not having so done, I left the 
in the three per cents. Since that he had not succeeded, as mortgages in general | natural impression that I had no defence to offer. I forgot all this, and still I 
are for larger sums, and it had therefore remained. My rents were not yet due, | was myself to blame—I only saw that the letter in itself was unkind and unjust 
and IT was obliged to have recourse to this money. I therefore went into the | —and my feelings were those of resentment. What right have Lord Winder- 
city, ordered the broker to sell out two hundred pounds, intending to replace it | mear and Mr. Masterton thus to school andinsultme! Theright of obligations 
as soon as I could—for I would not have liked that Mr. Masteiton should have | conferred. But is not Lord Windermear under obligations to me? Have I not 
known that I had lost money by gambling. When I returned from the city, 1 | preserved his secret? Yes; but how did I obtain possession of it? By so 
found Captain Atkinson in my apartments, waiting for me. | doing, I was only making reparation for an act of treachery. Well, then, at all 

** Harcourt is doing well, and you are not doing badly. I have let all the | events, I have a right to be independent of them, if I please—any one has a 
world know that you intend to call out whoever presumes to treat you with in- | right to assert his independence if he chooses. Their offers of service only 


difference.” 


“The devil you have! but that is a threat which may easier be made than | 
followed up by deeds.” | 
** Shoot two or three more,” replied Atkinson, coolly, ‘‘ and then, depend upon 
it, you'll have it all your own way. As it is, I acknowledge there has been some 
show of resistance, and they talk of making a resolution not to meet you, on the 

score of your being an impostor.” 

** And a very plausible reason, too,” replied 1; ‘nor do I think I have any | 
right—I am sure I have no intention of doing as you propose. Surely, people | 
have a right to choose their own acquaintance, and to cut me, if they think I 
have done wrong. I am afraid, Captain Atkinson, you have mistaken me; I 
have punished Harcourt, for his conduct towards me—deserved punishment, I | 
had claims on him ; but I have not upon the hundreds, whom, when in the zenith } 
of my popularity, I myself, perhaps, was not over courteous to. I cannot run the | 


The gallant knight, De Grey. 


+ Bride was a name much given to females in the olden times. 











THE MOUNTAIN STREAMLET. 


(From Tait’s Magazine for July.) 
Pretty Streamlet ! singing, dancing, 
While terough meadows green you stray, 
in morning beams your beauty glancing— 
Say, whence come you, young Runaway ? 


Ay—from the foot of yonder mountain, 
On whose brown side the mist ascends ; 
You were nursed beside the fountain, 
Which to the sward fresh beauty lends. doing. I may become notorious, but certainly, I shall not obtain that species of 
notoriety which will be of service to me. No, no; I have done too much, I 
may say, already; and, although not so much to blame as the world imagines, 
yet my own conscience tells me, that by allowing it to suppose that I was what 
I was not, I have, to say the least, been a party to the fraud, and must take the 
consequence. My situation now is very unpleasant, and I ought to retire, and, 


And there—a child—you learned to prattle 
As you might, in hidden dells ; 

To crowds of rushes to give battle, 
Or play at bo-peep with harebells. 


So, you have left your loves of childhood, 

Round whose neck you fondly curled ; thank God! and influential friends. I am offered a writership to India—a com- | 
And come bither, in some wild mood, mission in the army—or to study the law. Will you favour me with your | 

To sport a while, and see the world. opinion !”’ 

“You pay mea compliment by asking my advice. A writership in India is 
fourteen years’ transportation, returning with plenty to live on, but no health to 
enjoy it. In the army you might do well, and moreover, as an officer in the 
army, none dare refuse to go out with you. At the same time, under your pecu- 
liar circumstances, I think if you were in a crack regiment, you would, in all 
probability, have to fight one half the meas, and be put in Coventry by the other. 
You must then exchange on half-pay, and your commission would be a great 
help to you. As for the law, I’d sooner see a brother of mine in his coffin. 
There, you have my opinion.” 

“* Not a very encouraging one, at all events,” replied I, laughing; ‘ but there 
is much truth in your observations. To India I will not go, as it will interfere 
with the great object of my existence.” 

‘“* And pray, if it be no secret, may I ask what that is?” 

“ To find out who is my father.” 

Captain Atkinson looked very hard at me. ‘I more than once,” said he, 
‘have thought you a little cracked, but now I perceive you are mad—downright 
| mad ; don’t be angry, I couldn’t help saying so, and if you wish me to give you 

satisfaction, I shall most unwillingly be obliged.” 
** No, no, Atkinson, I believe you are not very far wrong, and I forgive you— 
| but to proceed. The army, as you say, will give me @ position in society, from 
my profession being that of a gentleman, but as I do not wish to take the advan- 
tage which you have suggested from the position, I shrink from pugting myself 
into one which may lead to much mortification. As for the law, although I do 
And these soaks’ Vebe-lete Vote bawalle ; | hot exactly agree with you in your abhorrence of the profession, yet I must say, 
Which gently dedoping, iil thelr ke . is ° | that I do not like the idea. I have been rendered unfit for it by my life up to 

Th é th y Mi 8: f hits | the present. But I am permitted to select any other.” 

 SReee FOS > SAGs et 8 wae. a Without wishing to pry into your affairs, have you sufficient to live upon?” 
* Yes, in a moderate way ; about a younger brother’s portion, which will just 


Eh! you have got a roguish twinkle ; 
They say you Streams are fond of Flowers ; 
Well, here they all your path besprinkle ;— 
Bright Flora! you'll have gleesome hours. 


They say you kiss the flowrets, Streamlet— 
Or so some tattling poets feign ; 

Or, is it only but a dreamlet 
Of some flower-enamoured swain1? 


I rather think "tis shey steal kisses ; 
When you glide, all slow and meek, 
They bathe their glowing lips and tresses 

On your cooling dewy cheek. 








| 

Well! ‘tis between you—happy union ! 

Long and constant may it prove ! 

Streams and Frowers !—a bless’d communion— 
Beauties, ye were made for love! 


Giddy streainlet-—ever changing— 

You are not framed*for days nor hours ; 
Wanton streamlet—ever ranging 

*Mong varied scenes and fairy bowers. 


Anon, you'll dart te yunder coppice, 


But I must leave you, though with sorrow ; 


I'd love to trace the waltz you led; keep me in gloves, cigars, and eau de cologne.” 
Pray, give my compliments to Yarrow, | Then take my advice and be nothing. ‘The only difference I can see be- 
Remember, ere you go to bed. A. M. tween a gentleman and any body else, is, that one is idle and the other worke 
—_ hard. One is a useless, and the other a useful, member of society. Such is the 
, absurdity of the opinions of the world.” 
2. ¥ JAPHET EN —— OF A FATHER. , | Yes, I agree with you, would prefer being a gentleman in that respect, 
NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PRTBR SIMPLE” AND “JacoB FAITHPUL.” | and do nothing, if they would it me in every other; but that will notdo. I 


Continued from the Albion of July 11. am in an unfortunate position,” 

Timothy returned, and brought me consolation—the bleeding had not re-com- | « And will be, until your feelings become blunted, as mine have been,” replied 
menced, and Harcourt was in tolerable spirits. An eminent surgeon had been | Atkinson. ‘“ Had you acquiesced in my proposal, you would have done better. 
sent for. “Go again, Timothy, and as you are intimate with Harcourt’s ser- As it is, I can be of to use to you; nay, without intending an affront, I do not 
Yant, you will be able to find out what they are about.” | know if we ought to be seen together, for your decision not to fight your way is 

Timothy departed, and was absent about an hour, during which I lay on the | rather awkward, as I cannot back one with my support who will not do credit to 
80fa, and groaned with anguish. When he returned, I knew by his face that his | it. Do not be angry at what I say; you are your own master, and havea right 
intelligence was favourable. “All's right,” cried Timothy; “no amputation | to decide for yourself—if you think yourself not so wholly lost as to be able | 
after all. It was only one of the smaller arteries which was severed, and they | eventually to recover yourself by other means, I do not blame you, as I know it | 
have taken it up.” is only from an error in judgment, and not from want of courage.” 

Sprang up from the sofa and embraced Timothy, so happy was I with the | “At present I am, J acknowledge, lost, Captain Atkinson; but if I succeed 
intelligenee, and then I sat down again, and cried like a child. Atlast I became | in finding my father——” 
mere composed. I had asked Captain Atkinson to dine with me, and was very | * Good morning, Newland, good morning,” replied he, hastily. “I see how | 
glad when he came. He confirmed Timothy's report, and I was so overjoyed, | it is; of course we shall be civil to each other when we meet, for I wish you well, | 
that I sat late at dinner, drinking very freely, and when he again proposed that | but we must not be seen together, or you may injure my character.” } 
be, should go to the rouge et noir table, I did not refuse—on the contrary, flushed | * Injure your character, Captain Atkinson 1” 
with wine, I was anxious to go, and took all the money thatI had withme. On| “Yes, Mr. Newland, injure my character. I do not mean to say but that | 
Our arrival Atkinson played, but finding that he was not fortunate, he very soon | there are characters more respectable, but I have a character which suits me, | 








| would shackle me, if I accepted of their assistance. I will have none of them. 
Such were my reflections ; and the reader must perceive that I was influenced 
by a state of morbid irratibility—a sense of abandonment which prostrated me. 
I felt that I was an isolated being without a tie in the whole world. I deter- 
mined to spurn the world as it had spurned me. To Timothy I would hardly speak 
a word. I lay with an aching head, aching from increased circulation. I was 
mad, or nearly so. 1 opened the case of pistols, and thought of suicide—reflec- 
tion alone restrained me. I could not abandon the search after my father.— 
Feverish and impatient, I wished to walk out, but I dared not meet the public 
eye. I waited till dark, and then I sallied forth, hardly knowing where I went. 
I passed the gaming-house—I did pass it, but I returned and lost every shilling ; 
not, however, till the fluctuations of the game had persuaded me, that had I had 
more money to carry it on, I should have won. I went to bed, but not to sleep; I 
thought of how I had been caressed and admired, when I was supposed to be rich. 


muck which you propose, nor do I consider that I shall help my character by so | Of what use then was the money! now possessed! Little or none. I made up 


my mind that I would either gain a fortune, or lose that which I had. The next 
morning I went into the city and sold out all the remaining stock. ‘To Timothy 
I had not communicated my intention. J studiously avoided speaking to him ; 
he felt hurt at my conduct, I perceived, but I was afraid of his advice and ex- 
postulation. At night-fall I returned to the hell—played with various success ; 
at one time was a winner of three times my capital, and ended at last in my 


if possible, reappear with real claims upon the public favour. I have still friends, | pockets being empty. I was indifferent when it was all gone, although in the 


highest state of excitement while the chances were turning up. The next day I 
went to a house agent, and stated my wish to sell my house, for I was resolved 
to try fortune to the last. The agent undertook to find a ready purchaser, and [ 
begged an advance, which he made, and continued to make, until he had ad- 
vanced nearly half the value. He then found a purchaser (himself, as I believe,) 
at two-thirds of its value. I did not hesitate, I,had lost every advance made, 
one after another, and was anxious to retrieve my fortune or bea beggar. I 
signed the conveyance and received the balance, fifteen hundred and fifty 
pounds, and returned to the apartments, no longer mine, about an hotr before 
dinner. I called ‘Timothy, and ascertaining the amount of bills due, gave him 
fifty pounds, which left him about fifteen pounds as aresidue. I then sat down 
to aes meal, but just as J commenced I:heard a dispute in the passage. 

“ What is that, Timothy ?”’ cried I, for I was nervous to a degree. 

“+Tt’s that fellow Emanuel, sir, who says that he will come up.” 

* Yesh, I vill go up, sar.” 

** Let him come, Timothy,” replied I. Accordingly Mr. Emanuel ascended. 
** Well, Emmanuel, what do you want with me?” said I, looking with contempt at 
the miserable creature who entered as before, with his body bent double and his 
hand lying over his back.” 

**T vash a little out of breath, Mr. Newland—I vash come to say dat de monish 
is very scarce—dat I vill accept your offer, and vill take de fifty pounds and: my 
tousand which Ihave lent you. You too mush gentleman not to help a poor 
old man, ven he ish in distress.” 

** Rather say, Mr. Emanuel, that you have heard that I have not the thousand 
pounds per annum, and that you are afraid that you have lost your money.” 

** Loshe my monish '—no—loshe my tousand pound! Did you not say, dat 
you would pay it back to me, and give me fifty pounds for my trouble; dat vash 
de last arrangement.” 

“Yes, but you refused to take it, so it is not my fault. You must now stick 
to the first, which is to receive fifteen h@idred pounds when I come to my for- 
tune.” 

“* Your fortune, but you av no fortune.” 

“Tam afraid not; and recollect, Mr. Emanuel, that I never told you that I 
had.” 

* Vill. you pay me my monish, Mr. Newland, or vill you go to prison.” 

*‘ You can’t pnt me in prison for an agreement,” replied I. 

“No; but I can prosecute you for a swindler.” ‘it 

“No, you confounded old rascal, you cagnot; try, and do your worst,” cried 
I, enraged at the word swindler. 

“ Vell, Mr. Newland, if you have not de ten tousand a-year, you have de house 
and de monish; you vill not cheat a poor man like me.” 

“T have sold my house.” 

** You have sold de house—den you have neither de house or de nonish.—- 
Ob! my ish, my ish! Sare, Mr. Newland, you are one d——d rascal ;” 
and the old wretch’s frame quivered with emotion ; his hand behind his back 
shaking as much as the other which, in his rage, he shook in my face. 

Enraged myself at being called such an opprobrious term, 1 opened the door, 
twisted him round, and applying my foot to a nameless part, he flew out and fell 
down the stairs, at the turning of which he lay, groaning in pain. 

‘Mine Got, mine Got, I am murdered!” cried he. “ Fader Abraham receive 
me.” My rage was appeased, and I turned pale at the idea of having killed the 
poor wretch. With the assistance of Timothy, whom I summoned, we dragged 
the old man up stairs, and placed him in a chair, and found that he was not very 
moch burt A glass of wine was given to him, and then, as soon as he could 
speak, his ruling passion broke out again. “ Mishter Newland—ah, Mish-ter 
New-land, cannot you give me my monish—cannot you give me de tousand 





a Ss As | had followed his game, I also had lost considerably, and he en- 
an ed me not to play any more—but I was a gamester it appeared, and I would 
in pay attention to him, and I did not quit the table until I had lost every shil- 
h hide pocket. I left the house in no very good humour, and Atkinson, who 

ao Waited for me, accompanied me home. 
hay Newland,” said he, “I don’t know what you may think of me—you may 
© heard that I’m a roué, &c. &c. &c., but this I always do, which is, caution 


tel ; : 
; | you, that you will be rained if you continue to frequent that table. You 
have no co 
th ’ . ~ 
is Ido know, that if you were a Croesus, you would be a beggar. I cared no- 


and it has the merit of consistency. As you are not prepared, as the Americans | pound. widout de interest! you are very welcome to de interest. I only lend it 


those w . . 
10se who are gamesters from their hearts. I have watched yowto-night, and I | 


| say, to go the whole hog, we will part good friends, and if I have said any thing 
| to annoy you, I beg your pardon.” 
ab Good bye, then, Captain Atkinson ; for the kindness you have shown me I 
am grateful.”” He shook my hand, and walked out of the room» ‘And for 
having thus broken our acquaintance, more grateful still,” thought I, as he went 
down stairs. : 

In the mean time, the particulars of the duel had found their way into the 
| papers, with various comments, but none of them very flattering to.me, and I 


mmand over yourself. I do not know what your means may he, but | received a note from Mr. Masterton, who, deceived by the representations of 


| that class of people who cater for newspapers, and who are but too glad to pull, 


| to oblige you.” 
| How ean you expect a d——d rascal to do any such thing!” replied I. 
d rascal. Ah! it vash I who vasha rascal, and vash a fool to say 
the word. Mishter Newland, you vash a gentleman, you vill pay me my monish. 
| You vill pay me part of my monish. I have de agreement in my pocket, all 
| ready to give up.” 
| “If I have not the money, how can I pay you?” 
| Fader Abraham, if you have not de monish—you must hav some monish ; 
den you vill pay me a part. How much vill you pay me!” 
“ Will you take five hundred pounds, and return the agreement " 


} “ 














258 


Five hundred pounds—lose half—oh ! Mr. Newland—it was all lent in mo- 
nish, not in goods; you will not make me lose so much as dat?” : 

“T’m not sure that [ will give you five hundred pounds; your bond is not 
worth two-pence, and you know it.” 

“ Your honour, Mishter Newland, is worth more dan ten tousand pounds : but 
if you have not de monish, den you shall pay me the tive hundred pounds which 
you offer, and I will give up de paper.” 

‘ T never offered five hundred pounds.” ; 

“ Not offer ; but you mention de sum, dat quite enough.” 

‘‘ Well then, for five hundred pounds, you will give np the paper!” 

“Yes; I vash content to loshe all de rest, to please you.” : 

I went to my desk, and took out five hundred pounds in notes. “* Now, there 
is the money. which you may put your hands on when you give up the agree- 
ment.” ‘The old man pulled out the agreement and laid it on the table, catching 
up the notes. I looked at the paper to see if it was all right, and then tore it 
up. Emanuel put the notes, with a heavy sigh, into his inside coat pocket, and 
prepared to depart. ‘* Now, Mr. Emanuel, I will show you that | have a little 
more honour than you think for. This is all the money | have in the world,” 
said I, taking out of my desk the remaining thousand pounds, *‘ and half of it I 
give to yuu, to pay you the whole money which you lent me. Here is five hun- 
dred pounds more, and now we are quits.” 

The eyes of the old man were fixed upon me in astonishment, and from my 
face they glanced upon the notes; he could, to use a common expression, 
neither believe his eyes nor his ears. At last he took the money, again unbut- 
toned and pulled out his pocket-book, and with a trembling hand stowed them 
away as before. 





“You vash a very odd gentleman, Mishter Newland,” said he ; “ you kick me | 
| departure. 


down stairs, and—but dat is noting.” 

“Good bye, Mr. Emanuel,” said I, “and Jet me eat my dinner.” 

The Jew retired, and I commenced my meal, when the door again slowly 
opened, and Mr. Emanuel crawled up to me. 

‘“*Mishter Newland, I vash beg your pardon, but vill you not pay me de 
interesth of de monish ?” 

I started up from my chair, with my rattan in my hand. ‘“ Begone, you old 
thief,” cried I; and hardly were the words out of my mouth, before Mr. Ema- 
nuel travelled out of the room, and I never saw him afterwards. 

I was pleased with myself for having done this act of honesty, and for the 
first time for a long time, I ate my dinner with some zest. After I had finished, 
I took a twenty pound note, and laid it in my desk, the remainder of the five 
hundred pounds I put in my pocket, to try my last chance. In an hour! quitted 
the hell pennyless. When I returned home I had composed myself a little 
after the dreadful excitement which I had been under. I felt a calm, and a de- 
gree of negative happiness. I knew my fate—there was no more suspense. [| 
sat down to reflect upon what I should do. I was to commence the world 
again—to sink down at once into obscurity—into poverty—and I felt happy. I 
had severed the link between myself and my former condition—I was again a 
beggar, but I was independent—and I resolved so to be. I spoke kiudly to 
‘Timothy, went to bed, and having arranged in my own mind how I shovld act, I 
fellsound asleep. I never slept better, or awoke more refreshed. ‘The next 
morning I packed up my portmanteau, taking with me only the most necessary 
articles ; all the details of the toilet, further than cleanliness was concerned, | 
abjured. When Timothy came in, I told him that J was going down to Lady 
de Clare’s, which I intended to do. Poor Timothy was overjoyed at the change 
in my manner, little thinking that he was soon to lose me—for, reader, I had 
made up my mind that I would try my fortunes alone ; and, painful as J felt 
would be the parting with so valued a friend, I was determined that I would no 
longer have even his assistance or company. I was determined to forget all that 
had passed, and commence the world anew. Isat down while Timothy went 
out to take a place in the Richmond coach, and wrote to him the following 
letter :— 

My pear Timorny—Do not think that I undervalue your friendship, or shall 
ever forget your regard for me, when IJ tell you that we shall probably never 
meet again. Should fortune favour me, I trust we shall—but of that there is 
little prospect. I have lost almost every thing ; my money is all gone, my house 
is sold, and all is gambled away. I leave you, with only my clothes in my port- 
manteau and twenty pounds. For yourself, thereis the furniture, which you 
must sell, as well as every other article left behind. It is all yours, and I hope 
you will find means to establish yourself in some way. God bless you—and 
believe me always yours, and gratefully yours, Japuet NEWLAND. 

This letter I reserved to put in the post when I quitted Richmond. My next 
letter was to Mr. Masterton. 

Sir, Your note I received, and I am afraid that, unwittingly, you have 
been the occasion of my present condition. 
addressed to me. you may satisfy yourself by applying to Mr. Harcourt. 
to desperation, I have lost all I had in the world, by adding gaming to my many 
follies. [now am about to seek my fortune, and prosecute my search after my 
father. You will, therefore, return my most sincere acknowledgments to Lord 
Windermear, for his kind offers and intentions, and assure him that my feelings 
towards him will always be those of gratitude andrespect. For yourself, accept 
my warmest thanks for the friendly advice and kind interest which you have 
shown in my welfare, and believe me, when I say, that my earnest prayers shall 
be offered up for your happiness. If you can in any way assist my poor friend, 


fer an additional favour on, yours, ever gratefully, JapHet NEWLAND. 


I sealed this letter, and when Timothy returned, I told him that I wished | 


him, after my departure, to take it to Mr. Masterton’s, and not wait for an 
answer. I then, as [ had an hour to spare, before the coach started, entered 
into a conversation with Timfothy. I pointed out to him the unfortunate condi- 
tion in whieh I found myself, and my determination to quit the metropolis. 

Timothy agreed with me. ‘I have seen you so unhappy of late—I may say, 
so miserable—that I have neither eaten nor slept. Indeed, Japhet, I have laid 
in bed and wept, for my happiness depends upon yours. Go where you will, I 
am ready to follow and serve you, and as long as I see you are comfortable, I 
care for nothing else.” 

These words of Timothy almost shook my resolution, and I was near telling 
him all; but when I recollected, I refrained. ‘‘ My dear Timothy,” said J, “ in 


at one time, but we must cry at others. 
forget you, wherever I may be.” 

“ No,” replied Timothy, “ you are not likely to forget one who is hardly an 
hour out of your sight.” 

“ Very true, Timothy; but circumstances may occur which may sepa- 
rate us.” 

“ T cannot imagine such circumstances, nor do I believe, that bad as things 
may turn out, that they will be so bad as that. You have your money and your 
house ; if you leave London, you wil! be able to add to your income by letting 
your own apartments furnished, so we never shall want ; and we may be very 
happy running about the world, seeking what we wish to find.” 

My heart smote me when Timothy said this, for I felt, by his devotion and 
fidelity, he had almost the same claim to the property I possessed, as myself. 
He had been my partner, playing the inferior game, for the mutual benefit. 
* But the time may come, ‘T'imotH¥, when we may find ourselves without money, 
as we were when we first commenced our career, and shared three-pence half- 
penny each, by selling the old woman the embrocation. 

** Well, sir, and let it come. 
for then Tim would be of more importance, and more useful than as valet with 
little or nothing to do.”’ 

I mentally exclaimed, ‘I have,I think I have, been a great ‘fool, a fool, 
but che die is cast. J will sow in sorrow, and may I reap a harvest in joy. I 
feel,’ thought I, (and I did feel.) ‘ I feel a delightful conviction, that we shall 
meet again, and all this misery of parting will be but a subject of future garrulity.’ 
* Yes, Tim,” said I, in a loud voice, “ all is right.” 

“ All’sright. sir ; Inever thought any thing was wrong, except your annoy- 
ance at people not paying you the attention which they used to do, when they 
supposed you a man of fortune.” 

“ Very true ; and Tim, recollect that if Mr. Masterton speaks to you about 
me, which he may after I am gone to Richmond, that you tell him that before I 
left, I paid that old scoundrel Emanuel every farthing that I had borrowed of 
him, and you know, (and in fact so does Mr. Masterton.) how it was borrowed.” 

, Well, sir, I will, if he does talk to me, but he seldom says much to me.” 

‘ But he may, perhaps, Tim; and I wish him to know that I have paid every 
debt I owe in the world.” 


** One would think that you were going to the East Indies, instead of to Rich- 
mond, by the way you talk.” 

* No, Tim; I was offered a situation in the East Indies, and I refused it: but 
Mr, Masterton and I have not been on good terms lately, and I wish him to 
know that Iam out of debt. You know, for I told you all that passed between 
Emanvel and myself, how he accepted five hondred pounds, and I paid him the 
thousand ; and Mr. Masterton should know it, and he will then be better pleased 
with me.” 

“ Never fear, sit, said Tim, “T can tell the whole story with flourishes.” 

No, Tim, nothing but the trath ; but it is time I should go 
dear fellow. May God bless you and preserve you.” 
feelings, I dropped on Timothy's shoulde wept 

‘“* What is the matter? What do 
sir, what is the matter ?” 

“ Timothy—it is nothing,” replied I, recovering myself, “ but I have been ill ; 
nervous lately, as you well know, and even leaving the | , 


a last and only friend I 
have, I may say for a few days, annoys and overcomes me.”” : 


T owe my life to you, and I never shail 


And, overcome by my 
r, and wept bitterly. 
you mean, Japhet?’ Mr. Newland—pray, 


Che Alvion. 





“Oh, sir '—dear Japhet, do let us leave this house, and sell your furniture, 
and be off.” z 

“T mean that it shall be so, Tim. God bless you, and farewell. I went 
down stairs, the hackney-coach was at the door, Timothy put in my portman- 
teau, and mounted the box. I wept bitterly. My readers may despise me, but 
they ought not; let them be in my situation, and feel that they have one sincere 
faithful friend, and then they will know the bitterness of parting. I recovered 


| myself before I arrived at the coach, and shaking hands with Timothy, I lost 


sight of him; for how long, the reader will find out in the sequel of my adven- 


| tures. 


I arrived at Lady de Clare’s, and hardly need say that I was well received.— 
They expressed their delight at my so soon coming again, and made a hundred 


| inquiries—but I was unhappy and melancholy, not at my prospects, for in my 


infatuation I rejoiced at my anticipated beggary—but I wished to communicate 


_ with Fleta, for so I still call her. Fleta had known my history, for she had been 





present when J had related it to her mother, up to the time that I arrived in 
London ; further than that she knew little. I was determined that before I 
quitted she should know all. I dared not trust the last part to her when I was 
present, but I resolved that I would do it in writing. Lady de Clare made no 
difficulty whatever of leaving me with Fleta. She was now a beautiful crea- 
ture, of between fifteen and sixteen, bursting into womanhood, and lovely as the 
bud of the moss-rose ; and she was precocious beyond her years in intellect. I 
staid there three days, and had frequent opportunities of conversing with her; I 
told her that I wished her to be acquainted with my whole life, and interrogated 
her as to what she knew: I carefully filled wp the chasms, until I brought it 
down to the time at which I placed herin the arms of her mother. “ And now, 
Fleta,” said I, “you have much more to learn—you will learn that much at my 
I have dedicated hours every night in writing it out; and, as you 
will find, have analyzed my feelings, and have pointed out to you where I have 
been wrong. I have done it for my amusement, as it may be of service even 
to a female.” 

On the third day I took my leave, and requested the pony chaise of Lady de 
Clare, to take me over to , that I might catch the first coach that went 
westward. for I did not care which, I put into Fleta’s hands the packet which I 
had written, containing all that had passed, and my intentions for the future— 
bidding her farewell. 

«* Lady de Clare, may you be happy,” said I.“ Fleta—Cecilia, I should say, 
may God bless and preserve you, and sometimes think of your sincere friend, 
Japhet Newland.” 

* Really, Mr. Newland,” said Lady de Clare, “ one would think we were ne- 
ver to see you again.” 

““T hope that will not be the case, Lady de Clare, for I know nobody to whom 
I am more devoted.” ‘ 

“Then, sir, recollect that we are to see you very soon.” 

I took her ladyship by the hand, and left the house. Thus did I commence 
my second pilgrimage.—[ T’0 be continued. ] 

—>—— 


THE EISENHAMMER. 
FOUNDED ON A GERMAN FACT. 
It would have been difficult, and perhaps utterly impossible, throughout all 


? 


Germany, to have found a nobleman more beloved and idolized by his tenantry | 


and vassals, than Wilhelm, Count of Savern. <A warrior in the field, and a 


profound statesman in the cabinet, his subjects and retainers rewarded the exer- | 


tions he had made to increase their prosperity and happiness with the most de- 
voted affection and unshaken fidelity. ‘The territory of Savern under his domi- 














| bh! to be a wise and sagacious ruler. 


nion became the most flourishing tract of land in all Germany, and a perfect 


paradise in comparison with the desolate and uncultivated provinces by which | 


it was surrounded, and it was ever with an erect mien, a proud air, and a swell- 
ing chest, that an inhabitant of this part of the world declared himself a follower 
of the noble house of Savern. 

The happy and prosperous condition of his vassals, the high cultivation of his 
lands, and the devoted attachment of all around to his person, plainly declared 
There seldom was crime committed in 


| his dominions, but when such did occur, the criminal found the avenging sword 
| of justice speedily and invariably overtake him, and it was remarked that no 


crime committed in the boundaries of Savern, had ever yet escaped unpunished 
or unrevenged. His love of peace was great, but in those turbulent times war 
often became absolutely necessary, and it was not the wont of the house of Sa- 


vern to allow their privileges to be encroached on, or to suffer indignity or insult | 


| from the proudest prince in Christendom. 


That I did not deserve the language | 
Driven | 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Some three years previous to the period in which our tale commences, Wil- 
helm was compelled to proceed to Vienna on business intimately connected with 
the interests of his province. George, Count of Riuberschloss, claimed a town 
belonging to Wilhelm of Savern, and by mutual agreement the two candidates 
placed the decision of their respective claims in the hands of Maximilian II. 
Emperor of Austria. 


This dispute called Wilhelm to Vienna, and he had already passed some days | 


in this capital, when one evening, whilst engaged in preparing some papers rela- 


tive to the discussion, a horseman galloped into the court-yard of his hotel, if , 


hotel it could be called, threw himself from his foaming steed, and, without an 
instant’s delay, hurried up the narrow and winding stairs, and burst into the 


T; ; | chamber of the Lord of Savern. 
Timothy, who will, I have no doubt, call upon you in his distress, you will con- | 


' 


* Sigismund, by heaven!” cried the astonished nobleman. 

Sigismund threw himself on a bench exhausted from fatigue. 

‘* What tidings, good Sigismund, what tidings?” 

“Til tidings, my lord, from your good town of Treustadt.”’ 

** Speak, Sigismund—out with them, man.” 

“ Treustadt is in the possession of George of Riusberschloss.” 

The count leaped from his seat as if shot through the heart, he drew his hand 
across his brow, and then, with one mighty effort mastering his feelings, he 
calmly requested Sigismund to proceed. 

The Count of Savern heard him to the end of his tale, which was a melan- 
choly one. Four days after that nobleman’s departure, George of Rauberschloss 


| assembled his vassals and retainers, and sallied out against Treustadt, determined 


I should be sorry for you, but not for myself, | 


Farewell, my ! 


| 
} 


| 


to take advantage of Wilhelm’s absence, and seize upon that town by force, to 


| which his claims and pretensions in equity would never have entitled him; he 
this world we must expect to meet with a chequered existence : we may laugh | 


succeeded in surprising the town and citadel, but the inhabitants, with the chief 
magistrate at their head, a fat but honest and gallant man, ran to arms and at- 


tacked the intruders with such desperation and fury, that it required the whole | 


force of the trained and warlike bands, and the powerful arm and assistance of 
George of Rauberschloss himself to compel these civic assailants to retire, and 
the many lifeless corses which covered the hauptstrasse plainly told that the 
steel of the men of Treustadt, unaccustomed as they were to wield the sword 
and the spear, could bite deep through helm and corslet when fighting for their 
country and their homes. The citizens were overpowered, and Gerard Dick- 
bauch, the magistrate, was forced, with the remnant of his command, which had 
sufferedgseverely in the bloody fray, to retire towards Savern, where preparations 


for war were already begun; and Sigismund concluded his narrative by inform- | 


ing him that his return was looked forward to with the greatest anxiety. 
** Cold tidings, indeed,” cried the count. ‘J trust, good Sigismund, there is 
nought more to relate?” 


** There is more ill.yet, my lord—George of Riiuberschloss has taken the cas- 


tle of Edelstein.” = 

** And the Lady Ad@lheid ?” faltered out the count. 

‘* Carried to Rauberschloss, by the directions of its daring and reckless lord.” 

Wilhelm stood for a few minutes immovable, this last news appeared quite to 
overpower him—he stood fixed as a statue, then suddenly shouting to his attend- 
ants for horses, himself and Sigismund five minutes after were galloping along 
the streets of Vienna, at a pace which po lives of the emperor’s subjects 
in most imminent danger. 

The people of Savern were in a state of the greatest excitement, their rage 
and indignation knew no bounds, and it was with boiling blood and ready hearts 
that they waited for the arrival of their beloved chief, who might now be hourly 
expected. ‘The warder even now had blown a blast upon his horn, announcing 
the approach of some stranger, and every eye was strained, every look directed 
to the road which led to Vienna, along which two horsemen were seen urging 
their steeds with the velocity of the wind, and a loud and ringing shout rent the 
air as the gazers recognised in one of the cavaliers Wilhelm of Savern. A few 
seconds brought the chief into the midst of his people; he bowed low to the 
renewed burst of triumph which broke from the lips of his adherents, and call- 


ing for fresh horses for himself and Sigismund. he ordered his banner to be un- | 
| furled, put himself at the head of his retainers, and instantly began his march 


on Treustadt. Gerard Dickbauch gave a lamentable account of the destruction 
of property, the loss of life. and the strength of the invaders, but the firm and 
decided mien of their chief, his known abilities and approved valour, sustained 
the hearts of the less courageous, and increased the ardour and anxiety of the 
more valiant to come to an engagement, when they might show their lawless 
foes with what rigour and interest an insult, offered to the house of Savern, was 
repaid. 

It is not my wish to lead thee, gentle reader, through the scenes of blood and 
slaughter, which now followed each other in quick succession ; suffice it to say, 
that after a sanguinary engagement at Treustadt between the two bands, George 
was compelled to retreat to his hitherto considered impregnable castle of Riu- 
berschloss, which had endured siege after siege, leaguer after leaguer, and still 
remained proud and towering, laughing at the impotent exertions of its besiegers 


ade : “ ’ rd 
But on this occasion it was otherwise. Whether Wilhelm possessed a greater | ness which generally animates the breast of man. Their hearts were ha 


Sreater daring, I-will not pretend to say, but this much I know, that three 

“fier his appearance before it, the Castle of Riauberschloss became his own, ; a 
lord having perished by the hand of him of Savern; three weeks after, the tg Its 
of Treustadt did not show a vestige of the bloody warfare which hed ‘desoa 
her streets ; ‘hree months after, Adelheid of Edelstein became the beloved ted 
of Wilhelm of Savern; and three years after brings us to the period to ad te 
gentle reader, fam about to introduce thee. ch, 

These three years had been a period to the Count and Countess of Saver 
the most unchequered happiness ; their marriage had already been blesseq -d : 
a son and daughter: adored by their own domestic circle, and idolized by _ 
vassals, it seemed as if Heaven were showering down blessing on ” 
benefit on benefit, to repay'them for former trials and former dangers, 
smiled on them, and they were happy. 

Amongst all her household there was not one who had received such m, 
favour and distinguished honour from Lady Adelheid as a youth, named Fridolir 
who was ardently and devotedly attached to her service. The kindness he : > 
perienced from his generous mistress only tended to increase his excessive “ 
votion, and Fridolin always considered a smile and a kind.word from the ] os. 
Adelheid as more than an equivalent reward for hours of labour and days of 
toil. From the lowest description of menial service, he had successively moynto 
the ladder of promotion, and was now placed at the head of the household of 
his adored lady. Conquered and disarmed of envy, by his gentle manners aad 
unassuming deportment, the other less favoured servants, with one exception had 
seen him rise to his present comparatively high station with feelings of pleasure 
rather than of jealousy. This solitary exception was Robert, chief huntsman 
to Wilhelm, who saw Fridolin's good fortune with eyes of envy, malice, and al 
those malignant feelings which can animate a vicious man, on seeing anothe, 
honoured and preferred beyond himself. He had often sought a quarrel with );, 
more fortunate fellow-servant, but in this he was always repulsed by the other's 
natural affability and peaceable disposition. Fridolin’s ready wit was ahways 
sufficient to make the bitter and invidious sarcasms of Robert glide from j\, 
shoulders, and fall harmless to the ground, and the huntsman soon found that 
all the malicious speeches which he launched at his hated rival, not only missed 
their mark, but recoiled with a’sharper and keener edge against himself. Op o, . 
occasion, and that quite recently, he had managed to rouse the gentle spirit o; 
Fridolin into all the fury of a Numidian lion. One day the laugh of hisgpom.- 


blessing, 
Fortune 


arked 








panions being decidedly against him in a wordy war with the steward, and yo; 

| being able to put him out of temper, his fierce passion so far mastered him, tha; 
he said aloud—*‘ You dare, sir steward, to say any thing, conscious and cer 
as you are of protection fromyLady Adelheid, your paramour.” 

| The words had scarcely fF his lips, when the usually passive Fridoliy, 
sprang to his feet with the leapiof a tiger, and one well-directed blow, from t\ 

| hand of the stripling, felled tle slandering giant to the earth. Robert rose, 
countenance black as night, his eyes glaring,wildly, his teeth clenched, his rig 

hand grasping a large couteau de chasse, and ldoking the very demon that he was 

| Fridolin, on the other hand, stood collected, a small dagger in his hand, carried 

| more for ornament than use, watching, with a quick eye, the movements of his 
antagonist, and ready with confidence to oppose his slight and tender frame to 

| the towering gigantic bulk of the other, whorfiercely panted for revenge. Rober: 

| stood for a moment, as if determining where to strike, and then sprang on the 

gallant youth. Each seized the armed hand of the other, and the struggle becam 

| dreadful between brute force and inconceivable agility. For a long time the 

contest was doubtful; at length Robert made a slip, and his antagonist, aiding it 

with his whole force, the huntsman again measured his length upon the pave- 
ment, and the recreant only saved his dastard life by declaring the speech he 
had made was a diabolical, black, and slanderous lie. 

Even while this confession passed his lips, he made an inward vow, and sealed 
it by a solemn oath, that he would work out Fridolin’s destruction, and he re- 
tired to brood over some plan of revenge, determined that nothing less than the 
| heart’s blood of his foe should atone for his late defeat and mortification. On 
his way to his apartment he picked up a scrap of paper, and seeing on it the 
hand-writing of Fridolin, he made bold to read its contents, and found a few 
verses, not ill-written, wherein the y@uthful author expressed his devotion and 
attachment to his noble mistress, and his gratitude for the high honours and fi- 
vour she had continually bestowed upon him. On reading this a smile, quite 
demoniac, played upon his dark and swarthy features, and carefully introducing 
the scrap into his pocket, he exclaimed—* You'll find it a difficult task, my 
young master, to escape me now—and if I’m not out in my reckoning, you’! 
not live to see to-morrow’s sun;” and with another sardonic grin, gleaming 
on his ill-omened countenance, the huntsman prepared to follow his lord to tl« 
chace. 

The hunt was unsuccessful, and during their return home, Robert determined 
to commence his plans of revenge by instilling into the count’s breast doubts of 
his good and virtuous wife. After some conversation, in which he had been 
showing how happy all the blessings he enjoyed should render him, he continues, 

‘“« There is beside one more blessing, my lord, which I have not enumerated” 

“Tndeed ; and what is that? ” 

“Tt is the Lady Adelheid Countess of Savern, high-born, noble, generous, and 
amiable.” 

‘* You are eloquent in her praise, good Robert.” 

‘“* Not eloquence, my lord, but justice. You, my lord, are never troubled by 
that arch-fiend jealousy?” 

* No, indeed; I know Adelheid too well, far too well; but how come you 
with the question?” 

Robert hesitated. 

‘* How came you with the question?” - 

“You can lie down, my lord, upon your pillow, fully trusting in your nobi 
lady’s honour and discretion ? ” ” 

‘« What mean you, Robert, with these demands? The Lady Adelheid—— 

“Is chaste, I’ll swear ; trust me, my lord, he never can seduce her.” 

The blood rushed from Wilhelm’s heart, his eye flashed ; scarcely able to con- 
tain himself, the count commanded him to speak. 

‘*T do not say, my lord, that he has dared.” 

‘““Dared! Ithink not. Seducer in Savern there may be, but one who, 0 
his wildest dreams, could raise his thoughts to Adelheid of Savern, lives not 

“Right, my lord,—forget him—forget the slave who dares P 

‘** And does he live? name bim.” 

‘* A slave, my lord, a low born slave.” 

‘“In mercy name him.” 

‘« Merits contemot and scorn, disdain-—— 

‘* Name him—-or you die.” 

« Fridolin, the steward.” 

It was with difficulty the count kept himself in his saddle. 
he had the fate of his enemy in his hands, he continued, 

‘« The boy owns a pretty face, and is much famed for great success among the 
fair sex. How strange, my lord, you never marked him—his eyes ne'er leave 
her. and when at table, he forgets his lord is present, and stands as if enchained 
at his lady’s side.” ae 

The count in silence drank in this poisonous discourse ; he was fast losing all 
command of his impetuous passion. 

‘* More proof,” he gasped, ** more proof, before I slay the traitor.” x 

Robert triumphantly produced the verses. The count perused them rapidly, 
uttered a cry of despair, dashed his spurs deep in his horse’s flanks, and gallopes 
off in the direction of the adjacent forest. Ma 

The good steed carried him on ata gallant pace, anda few minutes had elapset 
| before he reached the Eisenhammer, situated in the thickest and closest o~ a 
| the whole forest. This place completely beggars description ; no words can 
| give the reader an adequate idea of its horrors. ; 4 
| There was a large and open space, surrounded by ancient trees, which —_ 
| high their lofty heads, and seemed to kiss the clouds, their thick foliage ape ing 
| the spot from every ray of light. Day was banished, and darkness held her 
| It was the principal seat of the iron-works, which are carried on toa nat 
| tent in that country. The ore is melted in large furnaces; night and day wav 
| are fed with fuel: ever watched, ever nourished, the fire is never suffered aa 
I cay. A strong and powerful stream rushes impetuous through the area, od to 

its course, with power irresistible, puts in motion mighty wheels attache “* 
mightier mills. The roaring of the stream, the continued ringing of 4 a 
derous hammers, the sparks of fire emitted from the heated iron on each 4! 
| cessive blow, all contributed to render the appearance of the place inferna., 
| drear, and devilish. ‘ Jer can 
Such the place—now for the inhabitants; and l err much if the rea 4 - 
| trace great resemblance to man in my short description? for the honour : may 
| human race, I hope little, if any, will be found. Virgil’s idea of Cyclops, ™ 
| with great propriety be applied to them of the Eisenhammer. fectly 

Monstrum horrendum informe ingens cui lumen ademptum, which is eieee 
correct, with the exception of cui lumen ademptum, for each of the othe de- 
now in question possessed two red and bloodshot orbs, which claime 
nomination of eyes. roid 

Reader, apaladl if thy imagination will permit thee, a creature ee | any 
of symmetry and proportion, above six-feet high, raw-boned, blear-eyed, 
brows, long red hair, matted and entangled, streaming down the bac ' 
begrimed with smoke and filth, bull-necked, of herculean build, pow 
unwieldly as the elephant, and say if this be aught human—this a man. +e; sbut 

The minds of these beings corresponded with their outward  sgerye «kind 
out from all converse with mankind, they had not imbibed a feeling of tha 


ul 


” 


Robert felt that 


k, the face 
erful an¢ 





as the 


. . , + and crime 
share of military talent than fell to the lot of its former assailants, or whether | metal which they worked, and the pleasure which they took in cruelty an 


the castle had been weakened by previous assaults, or whether the thought of 


| Lady Adelheid, a prisoner in the fortress, drove the Savern chief to deeds of 


showed the natural depravity of their minds. 


: ; d was 
Wilhelm rode into the midst of these rude inhabitants of the forest, a0 
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<aluted by each with a grow! of recognition, which remained unanswered by 
their lord, who appeared utterly regardless: of the scene. The works went 
busily oa, the noise of the rushing stream as it dashed impetuousty along its 
course, and the ringing of the hammers, continued, but Wilhelm sat his horse as 


if he was inca pable of motion—-suddenly he raised his eyes, and some short time 


elapsed before he could collect his thoughts and ideas—he seemed surprised to | 


find himself at the Eisenhammer ; he gazed around with amazement at the vast 
furnaces, and wondered how he could have strayed eight miles from the hunt— 
ne saw his favourite steed covered with foam, and his memory began to return ; 
he found a paper crushed up in his right hand, he looked at it, with the speed of 
lightning all flashed upon his mind. ' , 

“« Audacious vassal, ingrate Fridolin!” he cried, “thy doom is death, but 
jeath were far too merciful.”” His eyes suddenly fell upon a furnace, which two 
of the giants were replenishing with fuel; a savage joy sparkled in his eyes, and 
he beckoned the two to approach. 

« Missgestalt, your services are needed.” 

Missgestalt put himself in a posture of attention. 

«“ You, Krebs, will aid him.” 

Krebs attempted to bow. . 

« A man will come here from Savern—he dies.” 

The hands of the monsters instinctively grasped their knives. 

« Not so, Missgestalt, not so, good Krebs; he must suffer—suffer much.” 

The eyes of the two beamed with delight. 

«Throw him in yon heated furnace.” 

The giants testified their readiness, and Missgestalt inquired—* How know 
we the victim? ” 

The count bethought himself. “The first man who comes from Savern, and 
asks if my commands be executed; him cast ye in, and remember that prayers 
or entreaties avail him not.” 

The monsters retired to their furnaces with savage glee, again fed the fire ; the 
count was satisfied, and galloped homewards. 

Arrived at Savern, Fridolin was summoned to his presence, and the count 
charged him to proceed immediately to the Eisenhammer, and inquire of Miss- 
gestalt if his orders had been executed. The unsuspecting youth charged him- 
self with"the commisssion and retired, but before mounting his horse, thinking 
the Lady Adelheid in the imterim might stand in need of his services, he pro- 
ceeded to her apartments, and informed her of his destination. 

« My boy is ill,” said the countess, “or I should, this morning, have gone to 
mass; but do thou, Fridolin, before thy ride to the Eisenhammer, enter the 
chapel of the Heilige Trau, and say a short prayer for thy mistress and her sick 
OV 

Fridolin bowed low, kissed her fair hand, and was soon on his road to the 
chapel, which lay full two miles out of the direct path to the Eisenhammer. 
“but what matter !’’ said the steward, “ ’tis for the Lady Adelheid.”’ 

Wishing to assure himself of the fate of his victim, the count informed Robert 






_ the question of the sacristan: the reader shall have the benefit of the answer, 
'* St Bovin, monsieur, i! était un saing.” 
That picture of Van Eck’s is worth a van full of most of the pictures we 
oil. It is a wonderful production. 
| Mrs. Trollope says that people run through Belgium as if it were a mere rail- 
| toad to other countries. ‘That is very truae—we did the same—for who would 
| stop at Ostend to be swindled, or at Bruges to leok at empty houses, or at Ghent, 
which is nothing but a Flanders Birmingham, w and King Leopold. 
| ane the anticipation of something more agreeable, were only thirty miles: off. 
Not one day was our departure postponed; with post-horses and postillions ‘we 
| posted post haste to Brussels. A 
CHAPTER V. 
Kabobs at Brussels, April 22. 
__. The Queen of Belgium ‘a fait un enfant.” On the continent it is always 
_the wife who is considered as the faiseuse ; the husband is supposed, and very 
, often with justice, to have had nothing to doin the matter—it certainly does ap- 
| pear to be optional on the part of the ladies, for they limit their family to their 
exact wishes or means of support. How: different is it in England, where 
, children will be born whether it is convenient or not! O Miss Martineau! you 
| may talk about the ** preventive check,”’ but where is it? In England it would 
| be as valuable as the philosopher's stone. 
; 1 think that the good people of Paris would@o well, as they appear just now 
| to have left religion in‘abeyance, to take up the manners and customs of the em- 
| pire of the Nahirs, a Mahratta nation, which I once read about. In that coun- 
| try, as in heaven, there is no marrying, nor giving in marriage. All are free, 
| and all inheritance is through the children of the sister; for although it is im- 
| possible to know who may be the father of any of the children, they are very 
| certain that the sister's children must have the blood on the maternal side. 
What a good arrangement this would be for the Parisians—how many péches 
mortelles would they get rid of—such as adultery, fornication, &c.,—by passing 
one simple law of the land. By-the-by, what an admirable idea for reforming a 
| nation—they say that laws, now-a-days, are made to prevent crime : but if laws 
| were enacted by which crime should no longer be considered as crime, what a 
| deal of trouble might be saved. 
The theatre is closed owing to the want of funds; the want of funds is 
| Owing to the want of honesty on the part of the manager having run away with 
| the strong box, which was decidedly the very best box in the theatre. 
| April 26. 
| I went to see a species of Franconi, or Astley’s; there is little variety in 
| these performances, as there are only a certain quantity of feats, which can be 
| performed either by the horses or the riders, nevertheless we had some novelty. 
| We had the very best feminine rider I ever saw; she was a perfect female Cen- 
| taur, looking part and parcel of the animal upon which she stood ; and then, we 
| had a regularly Dutch-built lady, who amused us with a tumble off her horse, 


i 


f his orders to Missgéstalt and Krebs, to throw the devoted Fridolin into the | Coming down on the loose sawdust, in a sitting posture. and making a hole in it 
furnace, and the triumph which shone in the countenance of the huntsman would | 48 large as if a covey of partridges had been basking in it for the whole day. An 
inevitably have betrayed him, had not the count been too much blinded and oc- American black (there always is a black fellow in these companies, for, as 


cupied by his own thirst for revenge, to heed the looks of the other. 
“A few short minutes,” thought the count, ‘and he, who would touch mine | 
honour, is no more.” 
“A few short minutes,” thought the huntsman, “ and my hated rival is under- | 
going such torment, that even I can wish him no worse.”’ | 
“ Missgestalt can never fail,’”’ said Robert. | 
“Impossible,” replied the count ; “ my directions were clear, decided, peremp- | 
tory; no mistake can possibly occur. By this time, indeed, is Fridolin no 


more.” 


gpSuppose, my lord, I ride and learn from Missgestalt."’ 
“Do so, Robert—yet "tis useless; still ask him if my commands have punc- 
ually been executed.” 

**T will, my lord.” 

Fridolin arrived at the chapel, and uttered a long and fervent prayer for the 
jealth and happiness of his mistress and her son—he ruse from his knees, 
younted his horse, and endeavoured, in some degree, to regain by speed, at least 
some part of the time he had exhausted in his pious mission, But misfortune | 
seemed to follow him—his horse stumbled and broke his knee. Fridolin dis- 
nounted, and was compelled to walk ten minutes before he could procure ano- 

ersteed. He repressed the curse which arvuse on his lips at this unfortunate 
delay, and consoling himself with “every thing that happeris 1s for the best,” | 
rode on. He soon bad reached the Eisenhammer, and called aloud to Missges- | 
talt—** Have Count Wilhelm’s orders been obeyed!” 

Missgestalt and his companion pointed to the glowing furnace, and replied— 
“ Tell your lord, the man is cared for, and his slaves await reward.” 

Fridolin, astonished, and comprehending the answer as little as he did the 
question, turned his horse’s head, and left the Eisenhammer. 

The count walked up and down his apartment, his quick unequal step served 
to show the uneven state of his mind—he was waiting the arrival of Robert, 
who, ere now, might easily have returned. Steps were heard in the corridor, 
the door opened, and Fridolin calmly entered. 

The count could scarcely believe the evidence of his eyes. 
speech, he cried, 

“Whence come you, Fridolin?” 

* From the Eisenhammer, my lord.” 

“ Tmpossible—hast tarried by the way?” 

“T visited, my lord, the Chapel of the Heilige Trau on a mission from the | 
Lady Adelheid.” 

* Hast been to the Eisenhammer? ” 

“| have, my lord.” 

“What answer dost thou bring?” 

“The answer’s dark, my lord, I understand it not.” 

“ Quick! the answer.” 

“The man is cared for; and your slaves await reward.” 

“ And Robert—hast met him by the way?” 

“T have not, my lord.” 

The count remained for some moments with his eyes raised to heaven, and 
then exclaimed—* The guilty one has perished, and the innocent is saved.” 
And so it was. Robert impelled by his own bad passions and anxiety to hear 
his enemy was destroyed, soon reached the Eisenhammer, and on asking Miss- 
gestalt if the orders of the Lord of Savern had been obeyed, was instantly seized 


Recovering his | 


y j i federate, ¢ i 1 is resistance, | - 
by that monster and his reientless confederate, and, in spite of bis res ’ | another to connect the two, so as to hang them over their backs down on each 


prayers, and entreaties, was hurled into the furnace, where he soon must have 
been reduced to a cinder. ‘The commission Fridolin had received from his lady, 
together with the accident that had occurred to his horse had been the means of 
occasioning the steward to arrive only second at the scene of death, in time to 
hear that the punishment, destined for him, had fallen where it was so justly 
due; and the high honours with which he was immediately loaded, showed that 
his noble, but misled lord, was making ample reparation for his former unjust 
suspicions, and never yet did master own so true a servant as Fridolin, the 


| pain to smile is very horrible—yet he did grin as he bowed and limped away. 


| fired it off with her trunk. 


| the sun; they st: 


Cooper says, they learn to ride well in America by stealing their masters’ horses) 
rode furiously well and sprained his ancle—the attempt of a man in extreme 


After that we had a performer, who had little chance of spraining her ancle, a 
Miss Betsy, that is, a female of good proportions, who was, however, not a little 
sulky that evening, and very often refused to perform her task, and as for forcing 
the combined will of a female and an elephant to boot, there was no man rash 
enough to attempt it, so she did as little as she pleased, and it pleased her to do 
very little ; one feat, however, was novel, she took a musket in her mouth and 





When I was in India I was very partial to these animals; there was a most 
splendid elephant, which had been captured by the expedition sent to Martaban ; 
he stood four or five feet higher than elephants usually do, and was a great fa- 
vourite of bis master, the rajah. When this animal was captured there was 
great difficulty in getting him on board of the transport. A raft was made, and | 
he was very unwillingly persuaded to trust his huge carcass upon it; he was 
then towed off with about thirty of the natives on the raft, attending him; the 








doubly secured, and the fall brought to the capstern. The elephant had been 
properly slung, the capstern was manned, and his huge bulk was lifted in the air, 
but he had not risen a foot before the ropes gave way, and down he came again 
on the raft with a heavy Surge, a novelty which he did not appear to approve of, 


largest purchases and blocks were procured to hoist him in, the mare 
| A new fall was rove, and they again manned the capstern: this time the tackle | 
| 


held, and up went the gentleman in the air; but he had not forgotten the pre- 
vious accident, and upon what ground it is impossible to say, he ascribed his 
treatment to the natives, who were assisting him on the raft. Ashe slowly 
mounted in the air, he looked about him very wroth, his eyes and his trunk being 
the only portions of his frame at liberty. ‘These he turned about in every di- 
rection as he ascended—at last, as he passed by the main channels, he perceived 
the half of a maintop-sail yard, which had been carried away in the slings, lying 
on the goose-necks ; it was a weapon that suited him admirably ; he seized hold 
of it, and whirling it once round with his trunk, directed the piece of wood with 
such good aim, that he swept about twenty of the natives off the raft, to take 
their chance with a strong tide and plenty of alligators. It was the self-pos- 
session of the animal which I admired so much, swinging in the air in so un- 


' usual a position for an elephant, he was as collected as if he had been roaming 


in his own wild forests. He arrived and was disembarked at Rangoon, and it 
was an amusement to me, whenever I could find time to watch this animal, and 


| two others much smaller in size who were with him; but he was my particular 


pet.’ Perhaps the reader will like to have the diary of an elephant when not on 
active service. At what time animals get up who never lie down without being 
ordered, it is not very easy to say. The elephants are stalled at the foot of 
some large tree, which shelters them during the day from the extreme heat of 
nder this tree, to which they are ehained by their hind 
le Early in t orning the keeper makes his appearance from his hovel, 
and throws the respectite keys down to the elephants, who immediately unlock 
the padlocks of the chains, cast themselves loose, and in the politest manner 
return the kevs to the keeper; they then march off with him to the nearest 


| forest, and on their arrival commence breaking down the branches of the trees, 


selecting those which are most agreeable to their pajates, and arranging them 
in two enormous faggots Whenghey have collected as much as they, think 
they require, they make witheys and bind up their two faggots, and then twist 


side, and having thus made their provision, they return home ; the keeper may 
or may not be present during this performance. All depends upon whether the 
elephants are well trained, and have been long in servitude. Upon their return, 
the elephants pass their chains again round their legs, lock the padlock, and pre- 
sent the key as befure; they then amuse themselves with their repast, eating all 
the leaves and tender shoots, and rejecting the others. Now when an elephant 
has had enough to eat, he generally selects a long bough, and pulling off all the 
lateral branches, leaves a bush at the end forming a sort of whisk to keep off 


steward, nor servant so generous a master as Wilhelm of Savern. Y. H. G. the flies and musquitoes ; for although the hide of the elephant 1s very thick, 
a ‘ | still itis broken into crannies and cracks. into which ve vermin insert them- 

DIARY OF A BLASE. selves. Sometimes they have the following ingenious method of defending 

By Captain Marryat.—{ Continued from the Albion of August 1.) themselves against these tormenturs—they put the end of their truuk down in 


CHAPTER IV. 
Showing what passed at Ostend, Bruges, and Ghent. 
, Ostend, April 18, 1835. | 
I was confoundedly taken in by d@'rascal of a commissionnaire, and aware how 
the feelings of travellers are affected by the weather or the treatment they re- 


ceive at any place they may pass through, I shall display the heroism of saying | 


hothing about the place, except that I believe Ostend to be the most rascally 
hole in the world, and the sooner the traveller is out of it so much the better 


will it be for his purse and for his temper. 
April 19. 


the dust, draw up as large 

over their heads, pour it out @ 
stices, after which they take 
| themselves by flapping it ri 
| wherever the insects may 







And now for an instance of self-denial, which I have often witnessed on the 

part of my friend the large elephant. 

| right and flapping left, evidently much annoyed by the persecution of the mus- | 

| quitoes ; by-the-by, no one can have an idea how hard the tiger-musquito can 
bite. I will, however, give an instance of it, for the truth of which I cannot 


ntity as they can, and turning their tranks | 
ir skin, powdering and filling up the inter- | 

ranch I have before mentioned, and amuse | 
ft, and in all directions about their bodies, | 


| not be followed by the evils of Pandora’s fatal casket! 






As I am on the subject, I may as well inform my readers how and in which 
_ way this elephant and I parted company, for it was equally characteristic of the 
anitoal. ‘The army was ordered:to march, and the elephants were called into 


see: it was Van Eck who invented, and. was indeed the father of painting iv | requisition to carry the tents. The Quarter-Master General, the man with four 
| eyes, as the natives called him, because he wore spectacles, superintended the 


loading of the animals—tent upon tent was heaped upon my friend, who said 
nothing, till at last he found that they were overdoing the thing, and then he 
| roared out his complaints, which the keeper explained ; but there was still one 
, more tent to be carried, and, therefore, as one more or less could make no dif- 
ference, it was ordered to te put, upon his back. The elephant said no more, 
but he turned sulky—enough was as goud as 4 feast with him, and be considered 
this treatment as no joke. Now it so happened that at the time the main 
Street, and the only street of the town, which was at least half a mile long, was 
¢rowded to suffocation with tattoos, or little ponies, and small oxen, every one 
of them loaded with a couple of cases of claret, os brandy, or something else, 
slung on each side of them, attended by coolies, who, with their hooting, and 
/ pushing, and beating, and screaming, created a very bustling and lively scene. 
| When the last tent was put on the elephant he was like a mountain, with can- 
| vass on each side of him, bulging out to a width equal to his own; there was 
| just room for him to pass through the two rows ef houses on each side of the 
| Street, and not ten inches to spare : he was ordered by the keeper to go on—he 
| obeyed the order certainly, but in what way—he threw his trunk up in the air, 

screamed a loud shriek of indignation, and set off at a trot, which was about 
equal in speed to a horse’s gallop, right down the street, mowing down before 
him every poney, bullock, and cooley that barred his paasage; the confusion 
was indescribable, all the little animals were with their legs in the air, claret 
and brandy poured in rivulets down the street, coolies screamed as they threw 
themselves into the doors and windows, and at one fell swoop the angry gentle- 
man demolished the major part of the comforts of the officers, who were little 
aware how much they were to sacrifice for the sake of an extratent. With my 
eyes I followed my friend in his reckless career, until he was enveloped and hid 
from my view in a cloud of dust, and that was my farewell of him. 1 turned 
round, and observed close to me the quarter-master-general, looking with all his: 
Jour eyes at the effects of his inhumanity. But I have wandered some twenty 
thousand miles from Brussels, and must return. 








CHAPTER VI. 


Brussels, May 5th. 

His Belgian majesty, the Belgian ministers, Belgian ambassadors, Belgian 
authorities, and all the Belgian nobility and gentry, all the English who reside in 
Brussels for economy and quiet, and all the exiles and propaganda who reside 
here to kick up a row, have all left Brussels by the Porte d’Anvers. And all 
the Belgians who live at Brussels have shut up their shops, and gone out by the 
Porte d’Anvers. And the whole populace, men, women, and children, have 
gone out of the Porte d’Anvers. And all the infants have also gone, because 
the mothers could not leave.them at home. And.the generals, and their staffs, 
and the officers, and all the woops, and all the artillery, have also left “Brussels, 
and gone out at the Porte d’Anvers; to keep the said populace quiet and in good 
So that there is no one left at Brussels, and Brussels must for one day 
take care of itself. 

And now you of course wish to know why they have all left Brussels, and 
further, why they have gone through the Porte d’Anvers. 

Because there is this day the commemoration of the inauguration of the 
Chemin de Fer, which has just been completed from Brussels to Malines, and is 
on this day to be opened, that is to say, that three steam tugs, whose names are 
the Stephensod® the Arrow, and the Elephant, are to drag to Malines and back 
again, in the presence of his majesty, all his majesty’s ministers, all the ambas- 
sadors who choose to go, all the heads of the departments, and every body else 
who can produce a satisfactory yellow ticket, which will warrant their getting 
into one of the thirty-three omnibuses, diligences, or cars, which are attached 
to the said three steam tugs, the Arrow, the Stephenson, and the Elephant. I 
shall go and see it—I will not remain at Brussels by myself, the “ last man.” 

May 6th. 

It was a brilliant affair, and went off well, because the trains went on well. 
We were tugged through twelve miles of the most fertile pasture in the tni- 
verse, the whole line of road so crowded with spectators, as to make evident 
the extreme populousness of the country. For the first mile it was one mass 
of people—and a Belgian crowd has a very agreeable effect, from the prevailing 
colours being blue and white, which are very refreshing, and contrast pleasantly 
with the green background. Every man had his blouse, and every woman her 
cap and straw bonnet; but if the Belgians look well en masse, I cannot say 
that they do so in detail; the men we do not expect much from, but the women 
| are certainly the ugliest race in the whole world—lI will not except the Africans. 
| In some of our men-of-war it was formerly the custom te have an old knife, 
| which was passed from one to the other, as the men joined the ship, being hand- 

ed to the ugliest man they could find; he held the knife until another came, 
more unfortunate in physiognomy than himself, when it was immediately made 
over to the last, who was obliged in his turn to retain it until he could discover 
some one even more unprepossessing. Following up this principle with the 
| ladies of Belgium, and comparing them with those of other European states, 
| they are most unequivocally entitled to hold the knife, and unless they improve 
by crossing the breed, I am afraid they will have i# in their possession for 
centuries, 

We arrived safe at Malines, and I was infinitely araused at the variety of as- 
tonishment in the five hundred thousand faces which we passed. In ose rich 
meadow I beheld a herd of fat priests, who looked at the trains in such a man- 
ner as to say that they were “ heretical and damnable,” and that the Chemin de 
Fer was nothing but the Chemin d’Enfer. At Malines we all got oat, walked 
to a stone pillar, where a speech was made to the sound of martial music, and 
we all got in again. And then to show the power of his engines, Mr. Stephen- 
son attached all the cars, omnibuses, and diligences together, and digeeted the 
Elephant to take us back without assistance from the other two engines. So the 
Elephant took us all in tow, and away we went, at a very fair pace. It must 
have been a very beautiful sight to those who were looking on the whole train 
in one line, covered with red cloth and garlands of roses, with white canopies 
over head, and decorated with about three hundred Belgian flags, of yellow, 
red, and black. However, the huge animal who dragged this weight of eighty 
tons became thirsty at Ville Vorde, and cast us off—it took him half an hour to 
drink—that is to say, to take in water, and then he set off again, and we arrived 
safely at Brussels, much to the delight of these who were in the cars, and also 
of his majesty, and all his ministers, and all his authorities, and all the mercantile 
classes, who consider that the millennium is cume, but very much to the disap- 
pointment of the lower classes, who have formed the idea that the Chemin de 
Fer will take away their bread, and who longed fora blow up. And Mr. Ste- 
phenson having succeeded in bringing back in safety his decorated cars, has 
been decoré himself, and is now a Chevalier de Ordre Leopold. Would not 

| the Iron order of the Belgian patriots have been more appropriate—it was given 
4 many whose only claims were accelerated motion, at the celebrated battle of 
| Louvain. 
Jt is impossible to contemplate any steam-engine, without feeling wonder and 
admiration at the ingenuity of man; but this feeling is raised to a degree of awe 
when you look at a steam-tug—there is such enormous power compressed into 
so small a space—I never can divest myself of the idea that it is possessed of 
vitality—that it is a living as well as a moving being—and that idea, joined 
with its immense power, conjures up in my mind that it is some spitting, fizzing, 
terrific demon, ready and happy to drag us by thousands to destruction. 

And will this powerful invention prove to mankind a blessing or a curse ?— 

like the fire which Prometheus stole from Heaven to vivify his statue, may it 


order. 





The lower classes of Belgium have formed an idea that the introduction of 


I have observed him very busy, flapping | steam is to take away their bread. Let.us examine whether there is not in this 


idea a degree of instinctive and prophetic truth. : 
The axiom of our political economists is, that the grand objeét to be sought 
and obtained is to produce the greateet possible results by the smallest means. 


It has been assumed as an axiom that every one in this world is fond of | positively vouch ; but I remember that once, when it rained torrents, and we | The axiom, as an axiom by itself, is good; but the axiom to be opposed to it 


power. During our passage in the track-schuyt I had an evidence to the con- 
trary, for as we glided»noiselessly and almost imperceptibly along, a lady told 
me that she infinitely preferred the three-horse power of the schuyt to the hun- 
dred-horse power of the steam-packet. We arrived at Bruges, escaping all the 
horrors and difficulties of steam navigation. 

House rent at Bruges is cheap, because one half of the houses are empty— 
at least that was the cause assigned to me, although I will not vouch for its 
being the true one. ‘The reader may remember that this was the site of cheap 
peaches, but none met our sight, the trees not being yet in blossom. I ought 
to observe, for the satisfaction of the Foreign Bible Society, that at the hotel 
at Bruges I saw a book of their exportation lying on the chimney piece in 
excellent v 

preservation. April 21. 

As to what passed in our journey to Ghent, I can only say that every thing 
passed us—for the roads were very heavy, the horses very lazy. and the postboys 
still lazier—they rode their horses listlessly, sitting on them sideways, as I have 
seen ‘ys in the country swinging on a gate—whereby the gaz of the track- 
schuyt Gould not be styled a swinging pace. We did arrive at last, and thus end- 
ed our watg@carriage. At Ghept we went to the Hotel Royal, from out of the 
windows i 
Dragon from Constantinople ; and as I conjured up times past, and I thought 
how the belfrey was built and 
wandering in the Apocrypha of “ Bel and the Dragon.” : 

We went to see the picture by Van Eck, in the cathedral of St. Bovin. 
reader will probably wish ¢0 know who was St. Bovin—so did 1—and I asked 


| were on a boating expedition, a marine who, to keep his charge dry, had his | 
fore-finger inserted in the barrel of his musket, pulled it ought in a great hurry, | 
exclaiming to his comrade, “ may I be shot, Bill, if one of them beggars ha’n't 

bit me right through the barrel of my musket.’ This par parenthése, and now | 
} to proceed. As I said before, the elephant showed, by constant flagelation of | 
| his person, that he was much annoyed by his persecutors, and just at that time, | 


| 


is, that the well-being and happiness of any state depends upon obtaining full 
employment for the whole industry of the people. 

The population of Belgium is enormous. In England we calculate about 
eighteen hundred souls to the square league. In Belgium it amounts to three 
thousand eight hundred souls to the square league. Now it would be impossi- 
ble for Belgium to support this population, were it not, in the first place, for her 


which I had a fine View of the belfrey surmounted by the Brazen | 


how the dragon got there, I found myself at last | 


The ’ 


the keeper brought a little naked black thing, as round as a ball. which in ludia | extensive manufactories, (for upon the cotton manufactories alone, in which 
I believe they call a child, laid it down before the animal with two words in Hin- | steam is as yet but partially introduced, two hundred and fifty thousarid souls 
dostance—** Watch it,” and then walked away into the town The elephant | depend for their existence,) and in the second place, from the subdivision of the 
immediately broke off the larger part of the bough, so as to make a smaller and | land in small portions, arising from the laws of inheritance, which bar the right 
more convenient whisk, and directed his whole attention to the child, gently | of ptimogeniture ; the consequence of which is, that the major part of Belgium 
fanning the little lump of Indian ink, and driving away every musquito which | is cultivated by spade husbandry, and is in the very highest state of fertility. 
came near it; this he continued for upwards of two hours, regardless of him- | Nevertheless the proportion of those who receive relief in Belgium from public 
self, until the keeper returned. It was really a beautiful sight, and causing | institutions and private charities of all descriptions, amounts even at present, to 
much reflection. Here was a monster, whose bulk exceeded that of the infant | one in cight persons. Now, allowing that the steam-engine should be generally 
by at least ten thousand times, acknowledging that the image of his maker, even | introduced into this country, the consequence must be, that machinery will 
in its lowest degree of perfection, was divine ; silently proving the truth of the | supply the place, and do the work of man. And what will be the result! that 
sacred announcement, that God had “ given to man dominion over the beasts of | thousands will be @r 1 out of employment, and must be supported by the na- 
| the field.” And here too was a brute animal setting an example of devotionand tion. When the popilation is so dense that there is not room for the labour of 
self-denial, which but few Christians, none indeed but a mother, could have | its present inhabitants, it is clear that the introduction of machinery can have 
| practised. Would Fowell Buxton, surrounded by a host of musquitoes, have but one effect—that of increasing pauperism. Are not, then, the Belgians 
done as much for a fellow-creature, white or black! not he; he would have | right in thinking that it will deprive them of their bread ! ; 

| flapped his own thighs, his own ears, his own face, and his own every thing, That machinery has already had that effect to a certain degree in Englan 

and have left his neighbours to take care of themselves; nor should we | cannot be denied ; and not only our manufacturing, but our agricultural po »uia- 
tion, have been distressed from an adherence to the same principle, of obtaining 
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the greatest possible results from the smallest possible means. The subdivision 
of land will do more to relieve the agricultural distress than any thing else. At 
present large farms are preferred both by landlord and tenant, because a large 
farm can be cultivated with a fewer number of men and horses ; but how does 
this act! It throws a certain quantity of labourers out of employ, who are sup- 
ported in idleness. Is the sum gained by farmers by employing fewer men on 
large farms, more than their proportion of the poor’s rates paid for unproductive 
industry? ‘That it may be more to the farmers is possible, as they shifta great 
part of the onus upon others ; but to the nation it certainly is not—for the man 
who does not work must still be fed. May we not then consider the following 
proposition as correct! 

That, producing the greatest,possible results from the least possible means, 
is an axiom which can only hold good when it does not interfere with the indus- 
try of the people. That, as long as the whole population are employed, such 
powers become a benefit, and a source of extra wealth. But that, in proportion 
as it throws the population cut of employment, so much the more does it prove 
an injury, and must finally cause the ruin of that state. Quod est demonstran- 
dum—which I hope it will not be in our time.—[ To be continued.) 

—>—_. 


PORTRAIT-GALLERY OF OLD BACHELORS---No. IV. 
By the Author of ** Old Maids.” 
THE GOUTY OLD BACHELOR. 


One of the penances. to which celibacy is peculiarly subject is that earthly 
purgatory denominated gout. If a married man, with his limbs and senses per- | 


fect, will visit a gouty old Bachelor, he will thank Heaven for having given him 
a wife, and thus saved him from such a congregation of humours. Whatever 


pathologists or physiologists may say on the matter, gout isa disease arising, in | 


the first instance, from simple repletion ; and who so likely therefore to it as a 
self-indulgent Bachelor! Ay, it is really a pleasure to an unlucky husband, to 
witness the tortures of aman whose life he has envied for the last dozen years. 
The comparison truly told against him. Here was his friend—plump as a par- 
tridge—with ruddy cheeks, laughing eyes, and free as the wind. He conld play 
his pranks, and nobody say him nay—while the longing husband, lank as a starved 
otter, was kept in tight surveillance. Was he overcome with wine— Beast— 
sot—filthy creature !’’ were his welcome ; then to be tumbled into bed, and con- 


demned the following morning to a curtain-lecture, while his head felt ready to | 
burst, and his throat was so parched, that the very water he swallowed to quench | 


his thirst went bubbling down his @sophagus, like the singing of a tea-kettle ; 
and worse and worse, forced to be civil and loving, though, in his heart, he is 
wishing his monitress in the Red Sea. Did he venture to stretch a point, and 
remain out all night—* death and fury ! where has he been! what has he been 
doing *”’—No explanation is sufficient—a new gown, or a fit of lovingness is the 
least atonement :—is he detected smiling at a pretty girl, however innocently, 
suspicion is immediately roused, and all the vengeance of a slighted woman, 
fierce as ten thousand tigers, is let loose upon his unhappy head ; and he leads a 
dog’s life till the nonsense is evaporated, knowing well that if he strives to coax 
her into good-humour, he must submit to such a train of inquiries as would weary 
and perplex Job; he sits down therefore like 
* Patience on a monument, smiling at grief,” 


and inwardly sighs when he reflects on friend Bachelor, who lives careless alike | 


of every thing but his own momentary whim. But now the tables are turned 


to some purpose. Here is our Benedict, the married man, and here is Benedict, | 


the Bachelor ;—the first seated in the midst of his family, with his youngest 
child crowing on his knee, whilst he is singing, in evident happigess, some sim- 


ple ballad for its amusement; another, somewhat older, stands beside him ; and | 


a third is riding on a stick round the room: his wife, with a face radiant with 
smiles, is looking fondly at him, and pouring him out an extra glass of wine, 
and wondering what she can do to please him, a certain sign that she will suc- 
ceed :—his whole house is orderly and cheerful, his servants in proper order, and 
altogether things look comfortable. Now reverse the picture, and here is the 


Bachelor—a goodly figure, indeed—fat as an Alderman, and labouring under a } 


severe attack of podagra, with the ailing member supported on a chair. 


Ay, here he is, indeed, alternately shivering as a cold autumnai blast rushes } 


through his open door ; and then watching with trembling anxiety the clouds of 
ashes which the wind whirls in eddies from the unswept hearth and the extin- 


guished fire, lest any particle should fall on his tortured toe. Now he bellows | 


with all his might for his footman or housekeeper, to bring fire and close the 
doors ; for, to his imagination, it seems that every door in the house is open.— 
Call away, Old Boy; your servants will wait upon you when they have played 
out their play, and have taken care to have an excuse by accidentally placing 
your hand-bell beyond reach; whilst, if your existence depended upon it, you 
durst not set your foot on the carpet to pull the bell-rope. Yes, yes, call away, 
and cast a wistful eye at the grate and the dour: your housekeeper is closeted 
with a bottle of strong waters; for footman and housemaid are pathetically de- 


ploring your condition in the attic ; and Cooky and John Gardener are play: °g at | 


hy-spy in the shrubbery: therefore call away, and if any of them come near 
you for the next two hours, we will forfeit our best hat. Let us listen to his 
soliloquy :— 

‘** Ha, what a horrid twinge! It’s dreadfully cold, and the fire’s out—pufl— 
puff—that piece of floating soot will fall on my toe—puff, puff—just missed— 
ho—ha! surely the skin's bursting. 
vants? I am actually perishing with cold, and would give a guinea for a glass 
of wine—there it stands within a couple of yards but I am chained to the spot. 


Mrs. Armstrong! James! Sally !—Good God! I am deserted! would that the | 
devil would fly away with the whole set of careless, cruel wretches! James, | | 


say, you scoundrel, James !—no answer, and the hall-door I am sure is just 
opened—the house will be robbed, that’s certain. Ha, ho! ha, ho! that’s ter- 
rible, breaking on the wheel must be easy in comparison: and here is the doc- 
tor’s abominable physic—nauseous poison—and of no more efficacy than bilge- 
water : five bottles have I swallowed, and am worse than before, though he 
swore it was a certain cure—ho, ha! I wish he were here, I would thrown it at 
his head—ho, ho! 

‘Oh, horrid gout ! detested by the gods— 

Gout, rueful gout !’ 
Well did Lucian sing thy incurable nature : 


‘ Me, not Apollo’s self, with all his drugs, 
High heaven’s divine physician, can subdue, 
Nor his learn’d son, wise Esculapius.’ 

I am starved to the very marrow, and it's growing dark—ho, ha !—and here 
comes that beastly cur of Armstrong’s—the brute knows I am chair-fast, and 
plays his gambles as if I were nobody: get out, sirrah !—jumped upon the buf- 
fet, by the gods! and knocked down my five-guinea decanters !—have at you 
with the physic-bottle—I wish it may split your skull—ha! smashed my china 


vase—a hundred devils seize you !—tiends and furies !—what, James, you vil- | 
lain, James! you immeasurable scoundrel! James, James, you dog, you rascal, | 
James! ho, ho! ha, ha!—Damnation ! I shall go mad! ”—and so on, till his | 
servants, being wearied of their own sports and private amusements, find time | 


to attend : and one and all vow they have never heard him, and were afraid to 
disturd him, hoping that he was asleep, and better—every thing was so quiet ; 
while his rage and fury evaporated in impotent threats to turn them out of the 
house. 


The gouty old Bachelors, when free from their infernal visitor, are, in general, | 


jolly fellows ; and were it not for their ridiculous and precise habits, would be 
undeniable boon companions. ‘To quote again from Lucian—gout loquitur— 

* For in my rites who ~'er participates, 

His tongue with eloquence | straight endow ; 

And teach him with facetious wit to please 

A merry, gay, jocose companion boon :—” 
whether it is that gout has specific powers for giving hilarity, and expanding the 
genial current of the soul, we know not; but certain it is that many gouty crip- 
ples are delightful associates in those hours which are devoted to brushing away 
from the mind the cobwebs of care and business. We hold chalk-stones, indeed, 
to be marks of a similar signification with the “jolly red nose” of the old Bac- 
ehanalian song; namely, that they “are signs of good company.” We are of 
course speaking only of gout when it is man’s own producing: where it is he- 
reditary, a heir-loom, a parental endowment, a congenital curse, the case is dif- 
ferent, and we would not give a farthing for a bushel. 

Phe gteat misery of these worthies is that wine and generous living are, like 
Cato’s dagger, both their bane and antidote—one time filling them with a noble 
contempt for past, present, and to come,—and another rousing into activity their 
fell enemy, till 

“Through every joint the thrilling anguish pours, 
nd gnaws, and burns, aad tortures, and devours: ” 
henee it is often exquisitely ludicrous to watch a podagral bon rivant seated be- 
forea well-stocked table, covered with every culinary delicacy; and we can 
fancy that a dialogue is going on between his toe and his stomach, during which 


he remains in suspense, apparently balancing the weight of argument advanced, 
now by one, and now by the other. 


“ Toe—* Tasie if you dare, but remember me!” 

take you for a troublesome extremity ! must I be starved 
—you may grow red with anger if you will, and be h 
* Well, well! I'll pay you if you do'—do you feel that?” Stomach—* Well 
but Mr. Toe, only this once—jast consider, if your impudence will permit how 
I shall enjoy it; do but smell, and your heart will relent.” Toe—“I won't 
stand it, Mr. Stomach! your pleasure is my pain,—and if you do, bread and 
water will be the best thing you shall enjoy for a month.” , 
found you for a malicious imp! you are the dog in the man 


Stomach—“ The devil 
accommodate you ? 
anged to you!” Toe— 


Stomach—* Con- 
ger! why should I 


Gracious heavens! where are the ser- | 


humour your accursed temper! taste I will, and drown the pri 
spite in a sea of pleasure.” T'oe—** You will, will you? well, 1 = 
you repent, my name is not Toe!” Stomach—“ Can't you be reasonable 
Here the dispute is brought to a certain close by the owner of the two ee 
enemies, who had beforehand made up his mind, pouring into - oon a | 
| spoonful of favourite soup, which it receives, as we all do receive forbidden p a | 
sures—God help us!—with double relish—and the rebellious toe 1s heroica y | 
| defied. The comical expression upon the man’s face too, when his appetite Is 
| saturated and the remembrance of his gout rises up within him, is indescribable. 
| He looks*for all the world like a schoolboy, who has stolen a penny cake, and | 
| been detected ; and many a sigh and many a groan circulate through his system, 
| till the devanters are in motion. ‘in for a penny, in for a pound,” thinks the | 
| gouty philosopher; and ns eye lightens, and his brow smooths, as the good 
| wine doés its good office, his stomach being too busy about its own affairs to | 


| mind the grumblings and remonstrances of the quaking toe. It is amusing to 
) 


| hear how pathetically and magnanimously he talks as he approaches his altitude 
| —no martyr at the stake is more meritorious ; and he has a singular facility for 
| conjuring up the exact amount of suffering he must go through before his toe is | 
delivered of another stone. But this bug-bear is driven out of his imagination | 
| after a time; and sportive, sparkling wit, apt anecdote, copious illustration, and 
| a good song, show the man’s true metal; and, to crown all, he dances a horn- | 
| pipe to demonstrate that fifty-five years have left him the use of his muscles. | 
These are the moments when those genial sons of mirth, gouty old Bachelors, 
| shine in all their glory. and which afford them some compensation for wedded 
bliss and paroxysms of pain. The morning reflections may not, perhaps, be al- 
together so pleasant as the evening recreations, and they may think it prudent 
| to adopt precautionary methods to warn off the foe: but gout, like love, won't 
be denied ; and as the Greek Epigrammatist said of it— } 
* All defence to folly turns, 
When within the battle burns.” 
Some of them, like genuine stoics or gymnosophists, submit to their fate with | 
manly dignity ; and though Shakspeare has declared that 
«There was never yet philosupher 
That could endure the toothache peaceably” — 
we have seen some gout-haunted Bachelors struggle nobly, and, when to some | 
| extent reconciled to its pengs by habit, jest amidst their suffering, and so deprive 
themselves of one half their agony. | 





| 


We are indeed anxious that the family of gouty old Bachelors should thrive : 
they are favourites of ours; and as their woes are self-inflicted, we think they 
are bound to bear them with firmness. We would recommend to their notice 
| the accounts given by ecclesiasgical writers of the whippings, scourgings, hair- 
shirts, and clanking chains, cheerfully submitted to by devotees, as penances for 
real and imaginary crimes. Let them “sing and be merry, and dance and re- 
joice;” and recollect, when laid by the heels, that it is a voluntary infliction : 
and let them cheer their hearts with the consciousness that they bear their own 
| burden, and will not transmit it to any unhappy offspring—a circumstance which 
we can assure them ought to rob their sufferings of one part of their bitterness 
| It is a terrible thing for a man to be writhing on his bed, and see in a blooming 
family a long perspective of gout martyrdom. . 

Another reason why we would exhort them to patience and resignation is, the 
little help they can receive from physic : the professors of the healing art will, 
| indeed, crowd round them with pockets stuffed with nostrums, and swear by the 
head of Galen that they are patent gout-traps: if they can devoutly believe 
i these idle clishmaclavers, well and good—faith will work miracles ;—swallow 
the elixir by all means, and remember animal magnetism : but if there is a shade 
of doubt, “throw physic to the dogs’’—don’t taste it. We do not tell them 
this as a piece of news, for the world had made the discovery before the time 
of Lucian, who wrote the ‘Triumphs of the Gout’ somewhere about the year 
140 of our era: listen to the remedies he mentions, as having been tried at that 
distant day, and judge if much has been added since :— 


“Plantain thy bruise, and parsley’s odorous herb— 
The Jenient lettuce, and the purslain wild. 
These, bitter horehound, and the watery plant 
That on the verdant banks of rivers grows,— 
These, nettles crush, and comfrey’s viscid root ; 
And pluck the lentils in the standing pools. 
Some parsnips—some the glossy leaves apply, 
That shade the downy peach—benumbing henbane— 
The poppy’s soothing gum—the emollient bulb,— 
Rind of the Punic apple—flea-wort hot— 
| The costly frankincense, and searching root 
Of potent hellebore—soft fenugreek 
Temper’d with rosy wine— 
Nitre and spawn of frogs—the cypress-cone, 
And meal of bearded barley, and the leaf 
Of colewort, unprepared, and ointment made 
Of pickled garus—and (O vain conceit !) 
The dung of mountain-goats— | 
The flower of beans, and hot sarcophagus— 
The poisonous red-toad—some the shrew-mouse boil— 
| The weasel some—the frog, the lizard green, 
The fell hyena, and the wily fox— 
| And branching stone-buck, bearded like a goat.— 
What kind of metal has been left untried ? 
What juice? what weeping tree’s medicinal tear? 
What beasts ? what animals have not bestow’d 
Their bones, or nerves, or hides, or blood, or marrow, 
Or milk, or fat? 
The draught of four ingredients some compose— 
Some eight, but more from seven expect relief— 
Some from the purging hiera seek their cure,— 
| On mystic verses vainly some depend; 
While to the cooling fountains others fiy, s 
And inthe crystal current seek for health.” 





| Here then is a catalogue surely long enough, and embracing every remedy new 
| and old, for we believe colchicum to be contained in it; and all declared null and | 
} void. If any among them doubt this sweeping condemnation, let them begin at 
| one end, and try every recipe, and so satisfy themselves: if they are any better 
| for them, we shall be glad; and if not, it iS only so much labour lost. 
Let them therefore bear the load lightly and cheerfully, and consider it as a 
proper drawback upon their felicity. 
* Cease then, ah! cease, poor mortals, to repine 
At laws which nature wisely did ordain. 
Pleasure, what is it? rightly to define, 
’Tis but a short-lived interval from pain ; 
Or rather each, alternately renew’d, 
Give to your lives a sweet vicissitude.” 





It is true that wedlock, when properly estimated, has pleasures and delights of 
/ a permanent character, though abundantly dashed with care; and that no mar- 
} ried man, who lives as a married man ought to live, will ever have the gout un- 
less he enjoys it as an inheritance: these may indeed excite a sigh in the bosom 
of the old Bachelor, when hed-ridden, and he sees every thing in confusion | 
} around him, and finds no soft hand to smogth his pillow, and no well-known | 
| tender voice to soothe his lagging hours. then '—it cannot last for ever ; | 
} and he will have the satisfaction of caning man, dismissing his house- | 
keeper, and again enjoying the brimming bo id well-spread feast, when the | 
| fiend has left him. f 


THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE AND HIS 
PRINCESS. 

Constantine was invariably dressed and visible at five in the morning; so 
' that it was about half past four, that, uncomfortably rousing myself from a sound 
| sleep, I dressed and accompanied Sass in his carriage to the Belvidere. It was 
| a modern, country-gentleman’s-looking villa, within half a mile of the town, and 

separated from the high road only by the width of its paved court, railed out 
| with palisades and sentinelled by half a dozen soldiers of the regiment of Inva- 
| lids. Every thing around looked cold, stern, and gloomy; for, though this was 
| the usual hour of the levée, and one officer after another was arriving in order 
| to present himself to the Duke, their demeanor was stiff and silent, and their 
| salutations as cold as those of antagonists at an approaching duel. It was only 
} with a silent smile that’ congratulations were received, and under their breath 
| that a remark or a joke was ventured to be exchanged. Some half dozen re- 
| craits under the command of a serjeant were arranged like puppets in a corner 
| of the anti-room ready for inspection; while, standing here and there, most 
| prim and starched, their hair, mustachios, stocks, and regimentals arranged to 

the*last exactitude of the regulation, were those officers of the different corps | 

stationed in the city who were on duty for the day; and three or four generals | 
| and aides-de-camp of his Imperial Highness moved noiselessly backwards and | 
| forwards from the room beyond. At last the folding-doors of the saloon were | 
| thrown open—every sound was hushed—every murmur stilled ; and the Grand | 
} Duke himself, accompanied by those of his staff who were immediately about | 
| his person, entered the anti-chamber. In person, the Imperial bear was tall 
| and stout, very upright, with large limbs and a pair of broad shoulders, sut- | 
| mounted by as truculent a visage as the imagination could suggest ;—a deep 
and overhanging brow, small swinish eyes, a short and upturned nose, through 
the nostrils of which you might almost look into his brain, a long upper-lip, a 
thick, heavy, and protruding lower one; so that when he smoked, the cigar was 


e 


t 








es eR august 15, 
ckings of your placed perpendicularly in his mouth; and the whole 


of these Unprepossesgin 
f I don’t make | features dashed with the fierce and sullen expression of an untamed hy 


ena, save 


et” that he showed no fangs: he might be about fifty years of age; for his hair was 


somewhat grizzled. His dress was the simple green uniform of a Russi 
general, white breeches, and the long boots of our lifeguards. He bowed 
slightly to the officers in attendance, passed on at once to Sass, and, glanej 

me, addressed some remark to him in an under-tone, which was answered afte 
the same fashion. He then strdte over to that side of the room where | 

and, abruptly addressing me in. French, asked me with a singular 

of utterance, and hardly allowing me to answer the questions he put, Who | 
was! What were my family! What I was? What I intended doing? 
Where I was going? What brought me to Warsaw! and a variety of othe; 
questions of the same bearing. I answered as quickly and shortly as Tcould, 
consistent with due respect ; but he did not give me time to stand upon : 


ceremonies, or even to make those statements which had been the obj t yd 
visit; for, having finished his category without affording me the os ot tend 


ing to commence an independent sentence, he strode off to examine the trow 

ser-straps, buttons, mustachios, and general equipment of the recruits at the 
back of the room. This inspection concluded, and a few orders given to the 
officers in attendance, we were dismissed without further parley ; and, as J ac. 
companied Sass back in his carriage, I said confidently enough that I presumed 
there would be no further delay about my passport; but the meaning and silent 
smile which crossed his lips, although I did not then interpret it in its true 
sense, was a sinister enough augury of what I might expect. Yes—day passed 
after day, and weeks enlarged themselves into months before the passport J had 
so long and vainly expected was placed in my hands. It was only afterwards 
that | was made aware that every passport passed under the eyes of the Grand 
Duke himself, and that every foreigner who might be merely journeying through 
Warsaw was either required by command, or induced under some specious pre- 
text, to present himself to his Imperial Highness; and he himself, taking the 
office of political inquisitor into his own hands, catechized the new comer as to 
nis life, habits, education, and intentions ; and should he be unfortunate enough 
to please, he was likely, bon gré mal gré, and almost without being aware, to 
find himself tricked out one fine morning in all the trappings, lacings, and pad- 
dings of a Russian uniform, Nor was this all; for once encased in this dress 

adieu to home, country, and friends for the best and most active portion of eh 
natural life. If, too, the unfortunate stranger should have been suspected of 
entertaining liberal opinions, (it was enough that he should be supposed to have 
come direct from France) he immediately became an object of the secret atten. 
tions of the Grand Duke’s government: every step was dodged ; every motion 
watched, and every word or opinion uttered by the supposed delinquent careful. 
ly registered and reported. Indeed the system of espionage in Warsaw was 
carried to an extent perfectly wonderful—perfectly diabolical—at the expense 
too of every natura] and social tie: each class, each grade, each department of 
the State had its overseeing spies; some of whom I believe were the autho- 
rised agents of the Russian government, but by far the greater proportion, and 
particularly that department of the system to which I and persons in my situa- 
tion became amenable, was an especial and private freak of the Grand Duke's, 
perfectly unauthorised by the Emperor, unwarranted by the government, and 
unknown to, or at least unacknowledged by, the public. In short, it was a little 
stretch of his prerogative, if that term could be applied to the powers of one, 
who, simply commander of the forces in Warsaw, had, in defiance of the con- 
stitution, the laws, and the oath of the Emperor, arrogated to himself—in fact, 
usurped—the whole of the executive power. The constitution which was gua- 
rantied to Poland as an independent kingdom declared, that the viceroyalty 
should be ever vested in a Polish nobleman of the imperial appointment; but 
this, like the great majority of the clauses in that unfortunate charter, soon be- 
came a neglected theory. Since the decease of the first and last viceroy, who 
died in 1825, the office has been in abeyance, the duties became a. nullity,the 
place was intentionally left unfilled, and Constantine became the Dionysius of 
Poland. So much for constitutions manufactured at a congress and guarantied 
at convenience by friendly powers. But I turn willingly from so miserable a 
picture of careless legislation and neglect on the one side, and broken faith on 
the other, which have made a brave people their victims. 

By degrees, and by comparing the anecdotes which now and then flitted in 
whispers from mouth to mouth with the singular circumstances in which | was 
placed, it became sufficiently evident to me that my detention in Warsaw was 
owing, not to any real or supposed irregularity in my passport, but to some de- 
signing trickery or connivance on the part of Constantine ; for many posts had 
arrived which might have brought back the expected document, and still the 
answer to my daily inquiries at the post-office was in the negative. At last the 
suspicions which I already entertained of some underhand dealing were con- 
firmed, by my being made aware that every private letter which passed through 
the post-office was opened and read, and many detained or destroyed, under the 


| especial orders, and sometimes the personal interference, of the Grand Duke ; 
' . . : 
but still his repeated and marked attentions to me, the many private interviews 


with which he honoured me, and the kindness with which he found me a home 
when I stuod most in need of it, (for Sass, at his request, took me into his house) 
tended rather to lull, when they ought, perhaps, to have awakened, any doubts I 
might have entertained as to his ultimate intentions towards me. It must be re- 
collected too, that, although I was a witness of much of his bearish roughness 
and intemperance in private, yet no instances of the wanton, and, I may almost 
say, diabolical spirit with which his public character was so deeply seared, had 


| been brought under my immediate observations ; so that it is not wonderful that 


I forgot, or to speak more correctly, hardly dreamt, that I was little better than 
a prisoner on parole in Warsaw. But, in spite of his kindness, I feared as well 
as mistrasted him :—dreading his violence of temper and suspecting his motives, 
I was never at ease in his presence, and always on thorns lest some ill-consider- 
ed phrase or doubtful expression should rouse the angry passions of the slumber- 
ing bear; indeed, there were times when I almost trembled before him. 

Three or four times a week I received commands to attend his levée, and not 
unfrequently invitations to breakfast,—a meal which he commonly took about 
eleven o’clock in the day. On these occasions he seemed to take cohsiderable 


| pleasurgin all I could tell him of England and its modes and customs—its army, 


its capifal, and its domestic and commercial resources. If on some of these 
subjects I confessed my ignorance, he would eye me with a doubting and sus- 
picious glance, urge me again and agaih on the sathe point, as if he thought I 
was unwilling to explain,or expressly reserved that of Khich I regret I was 
utterly ignorant; or he would dash up in a towering passion, break into some 
intemperate expression, and declare that I ought to be ashamed of myself not to 
be acquainted with statistics, which even foreigners knew well. In these fierce 
moods, in these sudden and unforeseen accesses of passion, he was with diffi- 
culty pacified—a task upon which I never dared venture—I could only look on 
and listen in silence ; but if his elegant and amiable princess was present, 48 
was not unfrequently the case, her graceful tenderness and endearments calmed 
down the storm: she petted him like a froward child, and with a doubting pause 
or a half-muttered grow] his good-humour returned. This charming and accom- 
plished creature was his wife, by one of those left-handed marriages so common 
and well-understood among the German princes ; and it was always a matter of 


' surprise to me by what strange freak of destiny a being so mild and gentle in 


manner, so graceful, so tender and amiable in all the acts and movements of her 
life, could have been linked to such a monster; and what seems stranger still, 


| she loved him, and thence, perhaps, the secret of her influence. I have seen 
| him often playing with her long ringlets, or fondling in his great paw the 


prettiest and whitest hand in the world, or kissing his hand to her at a window 


| with an air that actually approached to tenderness. She, indeed, was the only 


person who possessed any real influence over his mind, and her gentle ways 
could soothe the wild beast in his angriest moods ; she would follow him as he 
stamped about the room: she expostulated, she wheedled, she caressed, she 
would try with a tear in his eye to make him Jaugh; and it would seem that, 
almost in spite of himself, the smile she sought so anxiously came at her bid- 


| ding ; he would look into her eyes, kiss her little hand, and seat himself again 


without another allusion to the cause of the explosion. He seemed almost to 
encourage her interference. and he played with her as a child would with 4 doll, 
but she was a plaything with which he never quarrelled. He seemed proud too of 
her mental acquirements, and he delighted in the display of her accomplishments. 


Indeed, I at one time attributed it as a principal cause why I was so often an, 


invited guest at the Belvidere, that it afforded her the opportunity of speaking 
English,—an accomplishment in which she excelled : she possessed considerable 
fluency, and that least possible smack of a foreign accent which could not be 
otherwise than pleasing on the lips of a pretty woman. Constantine took great 
pleasure in setting us talking in that language,—rubbed his hands, and listened 
with evident gratification as she prattled away in a tongue which he did not ul- 
derstand, and continued repeatedly to express his pleasure and satisfagtion. 
His tenderness for this mild and gentle being was at least a redeeming point 
in his character, and his attachment was repaid on her part by the most devol 
and entire affection. Poor thing! his death broke the slight cord which attach- 
ed her to life :—whether it was that her whole soul, her existence, was wrappe 
«p in him who had raised her from comparative obscurity almost.to @ throne, °F 
whether it was that she missed the being who, however harsh and truel to 
others, was always after his fashion ,kind to her,—whom she had bggn s0 long ¢ 
accustomed to cajole, to fondle, to guide, to moderate,—the link W — ‘ 
her gentle heart broke under the shock, and,after hardly two mons of a painiu 
widowhood, she sunk into the grave which had received her, hus d. ‘ 
Meanwhile the term of my acquaintance with this remarkable person, if 4 
quaintance it could be called between an imperial prince and an —— 
foreigner, was fast drawing to aclose; and a single act of mine, as I have — 
had reason to believe, decided Constantine to open to mé at last the Barriers © 


Warsaw. At an audience to which I had been egpressly, Mummoned, he ask : 
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ae t periphrasis, or the slightest otnaah to lead the conversation to the | etines onthe < Why, Mr. Pope, 
, withou : . ies! yron at id, * Why, Mr. you 
= point, whether I would enter the Russian service ; and as I almost feared | light.” have been playing admirably to-night, to excite auch applause ” re Only a quict 


that at Ere — Tee, er eat isa) we he bey hw a bar card = ~ nw reer peor in Natural aye show us - touch of nature, my Lord,’’ was the reply. 

1¢ of his intem S| reea that, ins the | conformation of the eye is varied with the necessities of each animal ; this Civil lat rned Irish Judge, among other iarities, has 
beer of passion I had anticipated, he only repeated the question in his usual im- change of ‘mechanism is discovered by observation and reasoning ; its being 30 | PB seit este tanadl g Has ore occasion. S Ouch his Pesetres-on a9 Ee ~ 
patient manner, | concluding the query with an impatient “ Yes or not” I re- contrived tor a special purpose, is equally a discovery of observation and reason- | employed in rather a singular manner. At the close of the assize, as he was 
peated my decisive refusal, and with a dissatisfied grunt he turned from me and | ing. Lord Brougham illustrates the argument by another example, which, | about to leave the bench, the officer of the Court reminded him that he had not 
jeft the saloon—a signal of course for me to leave the Belvidere. My memory though a familiar and Striking fact, has been now first brought forward in proof passed sentence of death on one of the criminals, as he had intended. “ Dear 
goes not exactly satisfy me whether this was the last interview with which I was of design :— f , me,” said his lordship, “ J really beg his pardon—bring him in.” 
honoured ; indeed, one other audience I must have had, though simply totake | =“ Whena bird’s egg is examined, it is found to consist of three parts ; the ERSKINE’S REJOINDER ; 
jeave ; but of this I am sure,—that in no way was this subject ever renewed, or | chick, the yolk in which the chick is placed, and the white in which the yolk Once Erskine. famed for wit and law, 
even alluded to by the Grand Duke: he seemed to have dismissed it from his | swims, The yolk is lighter than the white ; and it is attached toit at two points, And enw ae haga tr ’ bang ‘ 
mind altogether ; and if the object of obtaining a recruit to his service had ever | joined by a line, or rather plane, dclow the centre of gravity of the yolk. From Was ste ~ reed gre t hie coach } 
peen one of the causes of my detention, it appears singular enough that neither | this arrangement it must follow that the chick is always uppermost, roll the egg pping aw Se ~ 





n - me. Just at the Chancery Court’s approach, 

erson nor by means of those who through force and fraud were ever ready to | how you will ; consequently, the. chick is always kept nearest to the breast or ‘ - scones . 
io his bidding, should he have made another effort to attain the point which my-| belly of the mother while shes sitting. Sappeee, then, that any one acquainted areanbebiretenne aoa 
conjecture has attributed to him. | with the laws of motion had to contrive things so as to secure this position for YS WOUIG-HS WAG; 


Who pertly cried—** What have we here? 

Old Clothes, friend Moses,—that is clear.’ 

Erskine, the witling thus refutes : 3 
Not old Clothes, blockhead, but new suits,”’ 


Be that as it may, a short time only had elapsed after the occurrence I have | the little speck or sac in question, in order to its receiving the necessary heat 


mentioned, when, on my inquiry as usual at the post-office for letters from Vi- | from the hen—could he proceed otherwise than by placing it in the lighter liquid 
enna, the packet containing the long-expeeted passport was handed to me. | and suspending that liquid in the heavier, so that its centre of gravity should be 








Young S , the son of the Prince’s favourite, had happened to accompany me | above the line or plane of suspension? Assuredly not; for in no other way 

on this errand ; and as we discovered that the Viennese postmark differed mate- | could his purpose be accomplished. ‘This position is attained by a strict induc- << L RREET' 4 SRLP-PAUERT OBRIVE. 

rially in date from that of the delivery, he, evidently not in the secret, ques- ; tion ; itis supported by the same kind of evidence on which all physical truths Cobbett, whom Fate had formed to rove 

tioned the official closely on this remarkable discrepancy ; and only tohis rei- | rest. But it leads by a single step to another truth in Natural Theology ; that ‘Where birds about the hedges stir, 

terated questions, and ultimately a threat of complaint to the Grand Duke, was | the egg must have been formed by some hand skilful in mechanism, and acting Was author of the “ Cottage Stove,” 

it reluctantly admitted that the packet on its arrival had been detained from me | under the knowledge of dynamics.” And also of the Register, 

by the express command of his Imperial Highness, and had been forwarded to The nature of ‘Theological induction is further illustrated by a reference to A flash of strange surprise just now 

the Belvidere, where it had remained nearly three weeks! I leave to those, who | Buckland’s and Cuvier’s discoveries in Fossil Osteology. By a copious induc- Darts through me like an arrow 

may have had better opportunities than I of knowing Constantine’s character, | tion of facts, these philosophers have proved that animals, whose genera are now That one who went for years to plouch 

the task of explaining this infamous proceeding. TI leave to his admirers, if such | wholly extinct, who could not even live on the globe as its surface is at present Should ne’er have gone —to poush, 

exist, the office of finding apologies for such an unprecedented disregard of the constituted, did once exist, and were endowed with a nature and propensities : 

private relations of life, for such a flagrant breach of the social rights of indi- ; which can be accurately ascertained. A more copious induction of facts shows a 

viduals; not that mine was a singular instance, for I have assured reasons to be- | that the eye could not have been. devised without a knowledge of optics, nor “We must speak by the card.” —Hamlet. 

lieve that such was the every-day practice in the post-office of Warsaw But I | the chick placed in the egg without a knowledge of dynamies. We must con- “ What's she like ™ I exclaimed to a whist-player grave, 
had no time then for reflection, still less for remonstrance, for I was too glad | fess that no human artist possesses sufficient knowledge and skill to fashion As Malibran dug, in Fidelio, the grave ; 

and anxious to use my recovered liberty ; and I hastened to fly from the deadly , either apparatus, and, therefore, we conclude them to be the work of a superior ** What’s she like?” said the card-lover, full of his trade, 
influence of a government where open violence was abetted by secret treachery, | being. * Why she looks like the Queen of Hearts playing a spade.” 
—where tyranny based its throne upon fraud and espionage,—where usurpations | The third section is devoted to an examination of the Psychological branch 


Gents. and Gentlemen,—A_ waiting-maid, at an inn in Wiltshire, on being 
| asked how many gents. there were in the house, replied, ‘* Three gents. and four 
| gentleman.”’ ‘ Why do you make a distinction, Betsey?” said her interroga- 
| tor. ‘Oh, why—the gents. are only half gentlemen, people from the country, 


mocked at the guarantees of the whole of Europe. of Natural Theology ; and here we think that the noble author has needlessly 
For Constantine himself, I was never able to overcome the disgust with which | encumbered his subject by an attempt to prove the immateriality of mind. 
his character inspired me ; for although, as I have said, ne striking instances of | or - Sonay a induction shows that the phenomena of mind affords as 
his violent and wanton cruelty were obtruded upon my observation, evidences waives ge ot ee ray as tn ear area, of ee roi tae who come on horseback ; the others have their carriages, and are real gentle- 
there were enough in every corner of the capital of his crushing Oppression ; | +” a i ae Mig gp ayy — a penn A e bape A — é yore men.” 
and anecdotes were too rife and too well authenticated not to produce their im- | °Y ®"Y preceding writer, and the author has mamifestly put forth his whole Ain Irieh jud h scted of bi ; 
pression upon my mind. It were useless to relate how he compelled an unfor- strength in discussing it. We should gladly have seen him follow it up, by 1 Oe Ot ee en ae pe ne a ee 
tunate Officer of Dragoons to leap again and again over a pyramid of bayonets | examining the evidences of design in the adaptation of external nature to the ly lectured the fellow, on his uxorious crime, and regretted that the law did not 


> 





until both horse and man sunk dead with the last effort; or how he shot a Saxon | ™ehtal and moral constitation of man. cllow' hist \o"enmneS — punishment than seven years transportation. “ Had 
ootilien deed onthe spot, with the most Irish intention of inducing him to drive In the fourth section, the argument a priori is dissected with great skill I my will, you sinner,” said the learned Judge, * you should not have so mild a 
ite : and power, and shown to be, in fact, a disguised inductive reasoning. punishment, for I should sentence you, for the term of your natural life,—to live 


faster :—these with his diabolical treatment of a respectable female who was so | 
unfortunate as to attract his attention, and his systematic persecution of his first | 
wife, with a hundred others, were true tales, which, although only whispered in | 
secret and under the breath in Warsaw, have long since been current through } 


The third division of the subject, the Ethical branch of Natural Theology, is | it the same house with both your wives.” 
investigated in the fifth section; it is principally valuable for the new and| Am Urgent Case.—Mr. Sharp, the surgeon, being sent for-to a gentleman who 
striking arguments brought forward to prove the immortality of the soul. One | had just received a slight wound, gave orders to his servant to go home with all 
the rest of the Continent. His cowardice, too,—for that vice must always form | of these, though not wholly original, is presented in such a forcible and novel haste imaginable, and fetch a certain plaster. The patient turning a little pale, 
an intagitd. post of eush e.qnemneter on biny:-yane saialetiny, eyenee ney Gray BF wT he anokaed af oll the Lmtd both for the separate existence of mind | peaed ot Rare the Lailbe taees tor eo 18a ‘ wan ry sor sound vail be 
. aittt inn : : - ; ¥ a a s ze é 8 e > ot 20n, ‘ 

prong <4 ro a ee We te po gag tow | and for its surviving the body remains, and it is drawn from the strictest induc- | healed before he returns.” 

generals and aides-de-camp—those whose attachment to his person gave them ae of facts. ‘The body is constantly undergoing change in all its parts. ** Good news for me !”’ exclaimed a certain person, as he took up a newspaper 
at least some claims upon his consideration—to be cut down by an infuriated | Probably no person at the age of twenty has one single particle in any part of | the other day, ‘‘ good news for me, who, having been all my life a great Port- 
and successful mob ; while he, coward-like, fled the palace through a secret pas- | "1S body which he had at ten ; and sll less does any portion of the body he | wine drinker, am now ordered to drink nothing but water! Here is a project 
sage from his bed-chamber. ‘The lives of his brave and devoted adherents had | ¥#S born with continue to exist in or with him. All that he before bad has | for supplying the metropolis with the pure element.” “Then, from force of 
gained him time to place his person in safety. Among the first fell Sass.— | "0 entered into new combinations, forming parts of other men, or of animals, | habit,” said Poole, “I suppose you'll lay down a pipe.” 


Poor Sass! though circumstances had placed him in a mest unenviable posi- | °° of vegetable or mineral substances, exactly as the body he now has will after- | —— 
tion, his heart was in the right place: at least he deserved a better fate than wards be resolved into rear combinations after his death. Yet the mind ~pnt Sumiatary 
io fling away his life for atyrant. The master’s hour was net yet come: and it | #¥es One and the same, ‘ without change or shadow of turning. a 
was Only in the effort to re-acquire by the Russian bayonet what he had lost by ‘If the strongest argument to show that the mind perishes with the body, | he “1 oy 
s own tyranny and oppression, that perhaps a violent, at least a painful and un- | "®Y: the only argument be, as it indubitably is, derived from the phenomena of | ‘The riband of the Order of St. Patrick, vacant by the death of the Earl of 
- e _ he = vag % ’ en be ‘ , a hi ° < al fo, a f¥, . ~ i a) . ‘ 
regarded death closed a life of violence ;—and the character of Constantine now | death, the facts to which we have been referring affords an answer to this. For | Courtown, has been conferred on the Earl of Cork. | 
xlongs to the history of the Polish revolution. | the argument is, that we know of no instance in which the mind has ever been | Lord Lyndhurst’s grand dinner in George street, Hanover square, was given 


We shall say of him, that though he must have possessed some good points in known to exist after the death of the body. Now here is exactly the instance | to the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, Marquess and Marchioness of London- 
private, (else where could have originated the attachment of his second wife and | desiderated, it being manifest that the same process which takes place on the | derry, Marquess and Marchioness of Aylesbury, Earl and Countess of Chester- 
the undoubted devotion of his favourites ?) yet these qualities were forgotten and | body more suddenly at death is taking place more gradually, but as effectually | field, Sir R. Gordon, Countess of Lonsdale, Lord Castlereagh, Lord and Lady 
overborne in that deadly and all-pervading stain, that wantonness of spirit, which, | the result, during the whole of life, and that death itself does not more com- Fitzroy Somerset, Lady Frederick Bentinck, Earl of Wilton, Col. and Mrs. An- 
attaining ne end of government and adding nothing to his power, can only be | pletely resolve the body into its elements and form it into new combinations than son, Mr. Charles Greville, &c. 
termed a sensual appetite for cruelty. Posterity will mark him as the Dionysius, | Ving fifteen or twenty years does destroy, by like resolution and combination, | 4 7maci’s.—"The ball on Wednesday was one of the fullest of the season, 
or rather the Nero, of Modern Europe. the self-same body. And yet after those years have elapsed, and the former | jnorg being upwards of 500 persons of distinction present. Weippert’s band 


: ; . x Pe : | body has been dissipated and f i 2 inati i i ‘ : : : : , 
For the Poles themselves, an utter disregard of their civil righte and constitu- y P 1 formed into new combinations, the mind remains | was in attendance, and dancing was continued till four o'clock on the following 
tional privileges, a long series of unequalled eppressions, and a wanton trifling 


| the same as before, exercising the same memory and consciousness, and so pre- | morning. 
with the dearest feelings of human nature, forced them into a last though vain reg gy persousl identity as if the body had suffered ”" change at all. | The late Fancy dress Ball for the benefit of the Academy of Music, at the 
: a ee : Ae icaeh ouneed auliiiih nate att re, then, we have that proof so much desiderated—the existence of Hi ditenth ‘. " f th t brilli bli 

effort for freedum. Smarting with their injuries, h « . | the soul after the dissolution of the bodily frame with which it was connected, | 48nover square rooms, yesterday week, was one of the most brilliant assemblies 
their wrongs, in despite of tyranny and in hopelessness of confederacy, the Poles The two cases cannot, in any soundness of reasoning, be distinguished : and | of the season. ‘There were upwards of 700 persons present, and the mixture of 
waged their existence against success, and rushed into revolt. These were | phic argument, therefore, one of pure induction, derived partly from physical | uniforms, plames, and splendid colours, produced the most striking coup d’eil 
the reasons why the people rose.””’ Who of us can forget how nearly that aoeny | science, through the evidence of our senses, partly from psychological science | possible. Nearly all the Ladies I atronesses were present, they having made a 
was successful? how boldly and how long the unequal struggle was maintained ! | by the testimony of our consciousness, appears to prove the possible Im- | point of refusing all other invitations for that night. 


Indeed, but for the treachery of some and the timidity of others among the | mortality of the Soul almost as rigorously as ‘if one were to rise from the | The members of the Roxburghe Book Club had their anniversary dinner a 

nations of Europe, Poland might have now been numbered among her inde- | dead.’ ” | few days ago at the Clarendon. Lord Clive was chosen President in the room 

pendent kingdoms. Alas! Le bon jour ne reviendra jamais. | ‘The sixth section contains a searching examination of Lord Bacon’s doctrine | of the late Earl Spencer; and the Duke of Buccleuch was elected a member of 
—- | of Final Causes, a portion of philosophy which the father of experimental | the club. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY---BY LORD BROUGHAM. science compared to a vestal virgin, because he deemed it a mere barren specu- Mr. Thomas Sandon, who nearly sixty years ago started in life as a post-boy 
‘ » lation. Lord Brougham attempts to vindicate his great predecessor, by showing | on the Portsmouth road, and who has for upwards of half a century been coach- 
A Discourse on Natural Theology. By Henry Lord Brougham. London : | that he does not absolutely condemn the inquiry, but assails rather the abuse, so | man and part proprietor of one of the coaches on that road, has lately retired 

aa ““ ‘ ol Knight. et ee : common with the ancients, of confounding efficient and final causes. The eu- | from the box, having travelled in his avocation eleven hundred thousand miles, 

Philosophy,” says Seneca, “ is not a mere artificial invention to excite plea- | thasiastic reverence of our author for the name of Bacon has prevented him | which would have taken him forty-three times round the globe! 

sure or gratify pride ; it has a real, not a mere verbal, existence. By it the soul | from briefly stating that in this, as in some other instances, that great man pass- | 
is fashioned and formed ; from it life derives its disposition and order; it is the ed a hasty judgment, and declared an interesting field of inquiry barren, because, | ~ 
true rule of action, pointing out what it is our duty to do, and what to leave un- | yp to his day, it had been tilled unskilfully. much dreaded Scylla,— 
done ; in our voyage through life’s perilous sea it sits at the helm, and directs The seventh section is a logical essay on the application of analysis and syn- 
the course of those who are wandering over the waves.” ‘To this practical | thesis ty the truths of Natural Theology: it is the most valuable accession that 
philosophy the work before us pre-eminently belongs ; the design of the writer | inductive science has received since the commencement of the century. His 
is to extend that knowledge, virtue, and happiness, which it is the highest part | jordship, however, has omitted the most prevalent error in the use of inductive 


Scylla and Charybdis.—Scylla now appeared in view,—the bold, rocky, and 


‘Where sing the syren maids, 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious sounds, 

That raptured mortals cannot hear, and live.” 

| Lycornron. Cassandra. 





’ ao . ‘ rts! its itself in the form of a gra rpendicular cliff; and, as we sailed b 
of man’s dignity to enjoy and to diffuse. logic, the confusion of analogies with similarities, or, in other words, the argu- It exhibits itsel over eS +s f o : “4 
F “ : | the town appeared behind it, built on the face of a steep slope, of the same 
Lord Brougham justly regards Natural Theology as a science ; and he deems | ment to a likeness between things, from a likeness between their relations. colour as the surrounding mass. Thisie a dangerous lee shore for a eperanaro, but 
it of importance to determine its place and claims among the various branehes| ‘The second portion of the work treats of the advantages to be derived from not much to be dreaded by a skilful seaman, However, we were not gratified 


e 4 ° Tha . . a 7 = t. 4 The * F = : . . ° : ; ; 
of human knowledge. The task he thus proposed for himself was worthy the | the study of Natural Theology ; it is divided into three sections, of which the | by a sight of any of those monsters with which the imaginations of classic poets 


energies of a master mind, but it was beset with difficulties. Fancy, hurried | most important is the third, ** On the Connexion between Natural and Revealed | peopled this celebrated spot; we heard no. barkings, nor did the waves even 
away by the interest and importance of the subject, might have indulged in spe- | Religion.” } es oe Splines ' 
edinilenn ies bright and a sauitecs as those of atioh Peto dreamed Sake ais Not the lenct waleabis part.of the werk,-te. the note on the detteinn of Ainaee, | @ they lashed its famous rocks. Out of one scrape, into another !— 

BB ey villng, “shlee th gar oom rallinee ot } 86 cae ** Close by, arock of less tremendous height 


of Academus ; or a cautious mathematical judgment might have wasted itself in | tion. According to Mr. Hume, our notion of cause is simply a fact which expe- | Breaks the wild waves, and forms a dangerous strait : 
critical definitions and subtle distinctions, until the most sublime of sciences | rience has shown to be constantly an antecedent to another fact ; the necessity of | Full on its crown a fig’s green branches rise, 


Damage tas cceditl Coates dateacioet ule inoctnnanaee to Gorasreadh ot tee aactortonaadiing thas coat crondaams eondiomenae maeieenaaie: | And shoot a leafy forest to the skies ; 

ge eed, ; HR ot ee : r “trent retineligee consequent. Beneath, Charybdis holds her boisterous reign, 

reason; his arguments, while they convince the understanding deeply move the | This theory, however, is older than the days of Hume: Cicero, referring to it, Midst roaring whirlpools, and absorbs the main 

feelings. | says—** That which precedes an event, is not to be accounted its cause, unless | Thrice in her gulphs the boiling Sens tubside ; : 
Victor Cousin was the first to call attention to a very important distinction : | it efficiently precedes 1t."’ This notion of efficacy does, in fact, form part of the | Thrice in dive thunders shé'séfendad the:tide. 4 


“Truth,” he says, ‘is one thing, philosophy another; in this distinction resides ; complex idea of cause in every human mind; whence then do we procure it? Oh! if thy vessel plough the direful waves 

all the true understanding of the soul and of history. A peasant knows as much | and what is it? Metaphysicians are at a loss for a reply. Dr. Brown, one of | When seas. retreating, roar within her x ae 
as Leibnitz about himself, about the world, and God, and about their relations, | the ablest t ever examined the subject, declares that it is derived from our ex- Ye perish all! though he who rules the main 
but he does not possess the secret and complete explication of his knowledge ; | perience tonstancy of the succession; and is, in its permanency, a be- | Lend his strong aid, his aid he lends in vain.” 
he knows not ho+, to account for it; he possesses it, but he does not possess it | lief, so as to become intuitive. This has always appeared to us a very : 


Odyssey, B. 12. 
in that superior form of thought, which we call philosophy.” This passage ac- | unaatisfactory explanation ; it asserts, in fact, that our idea of power is merely yey 


We were now close upon Charybdis, where the water is shallow, and the low 





curately describes the merit of the treatise before us; it has not added to our | relative: Lord Brougham appears to have resolved the Gordian knot. — | sands exceedingly dangerous, as at times it is difficult to discern them. A most 
stock of truths, but it has pointed out their connexions and relations, supplied! ~‘ We feel that we have a will and & power—that we can move a limb, and | wretched village, and a miserable lighthouse, represent this terror of the ancient 
their secret explication. invested them with the superior form of thought, which | effect by our own powers, excited after our own volition, a change upon external | Greek mariners.—Auldjo’s Journal. 


alone merits the name of science | objects. Now from this consciousness we derive the idea of power, and we “ . 
: 5 ’ : ABtsng ' ousehold Cavalry took place 
| transfer this idea and the relation on whicn it is founded between our own will The annual exchange of quarters of the H y P a 


and the change produced, to the relations between events wholly external to our- | ‘Thursday morning. Ray | Royal re ee oe ee eee 
selves—assuming them to be connected, as we feel our volition and our move- | Windsor; the Ist Life Guards from Windsor . - ' ; 
| ments are mutually connected.” the 2d Life Guards from Regent's Park to Knightsbridge. 
| We must here close our examination of this volume. It is rich with the Another Jewel Robbery.—A robbery of jewels to the amount of nearly £5,000 
| stores of varied knowledge ; still more rich in suggestions of high and holy ob- | was effected at the Ear! of Mexborough’s residence, in Dover street, on Mon- 


| jects of contemplation. He who has once perused will often return with fresh | day night. The property was safe in the sleeping apartment of the Countess at 
nine o'clock that evening, as her Ladyshbip and family went out at that hour to 
| pay a visit, and returned between eleven and twelve o'clock, during which period 


Jord Brougham divides Natural Theology into three branches: Physical, 
which comprehends the discovery of the existence and attributes of a Creator, 
by Investigating the evidences of design in the material universe ; Psychologi- 
eal, which pursues the same investigation in the world of mind; and Ethical, 
which relates to the discovery of God's will, and probable intentions with regard 
to his creatures, their conduct, and their duty. It is sufficiently obvious that 
this division is, in striet logic, liable to a serious objection: “the parts are not 
of the same height in the predicamental line” ; the two first divisions relate to | pleasure to its pages. 





Pate is,” “the third to “ what ought to be.” But the convenience of the clas- | ee | the robbery was effected. The discovery was made by Lady Sarah Pollington, 
cation atones for its inaccuracy. Vavictices. the Countess of Mexborough’s daughter, who, on finding some of the things 
The second section discusses the nature of the Physical branch of Natu- yar displaced, where she usually deposited her bijouseric, was induced to make fur- 

Tal Theology, and proves that it is as much an inductive science as Physics | Wisdom.—I was at dinner some time ago, in company with a man, who lis- | ther search, when it was ascertained that the whole of her Ladyship’s and her 

or Natural Philosophy. In truth, the difference between the two paths of inves- | iced ne “ ond enid: nothing fore lena-time: ben be nodded. bile head, and 1 | mother’s valuable jewels had been stolen. A private examination of several per- 

hgation is all but nominal. thought him intelligent. At length, towards the end of the dinner, some apple | sons suspected to be implicated has taken place, and some of the parties have 
“The same induction of facts which leads us to a knowledge of the stracture deinpiiegs were placed on the table, and my man had no sooner seen them than | been remanded. The bulk of the jewels consisted of diamonds, in necklaces, 





of the eye, and its functions in the animal economy, ieads us to the knowledge | 1e burst forth with—“ Them’s the jockies for me!” I wish Spurzheim could | rings, and other ornaments, and a considerable portion of them, said to be worth 


of : ics +. oP . ; se i 

stdout - the > rope of od be he eo | have examined his head.—Coleridge’s Table Talk. nearly £3,000, were the property of Lady Sarah Pollington. wr 

and maki ineheiinauaat Galassi ai wie c "4 hat the peculiar combi- Gratifying Fact.—At a recent annual meeting of the New Cemetery Com-| During the debate on the Municipal Corporations Bill, on Wednesday any od 
ee eee neres © Svea upon Ge reuns; Sad ee ed, “had great pleasure in announcing to the meeting the grati- | Lord Stanley addressed the House from the front Opposition bench. When the 


Nation of it: , sed of, correct the | pany, the Chairman ‘ ‘ 
indlstiaetas tak oe saan rere tena bow ieee refrangibility of | fying fact, that the burials in the Cemetery for the last year were double in num- Noble Lord rose there was some laughter from the Ministerial side of the House, 
4 88 which woulc veTwise arise irom 2 SLUTS ee 4 


light : in , js | ber to those of the year preceding.” | which was followed by loud cheers from the Opposition. 

; other words, make the eye an achromatic instrument. But if this is | y 

not also a truth in Natural ‘Theology, it we position from which, by the shortest | A Touch of Nature —Pope, the actor, it may be remembered, ranted most | Original Anecdote of Murat.—When this eminent ag one vary: a 

Possible process of reasoning, we arrive at a Theological truth—namely, that | intolerably. ‘Going off the stage one night as King Henry VL, after hearing of | the horse of Napoleon, such was his strict — ~s ae “ on fighti 

the instrument so successfully performing a given service by means of this | bis son’s murder, and bringing down the applause of the galleries by his tremen- appearance, that after the battle of Wagram, when the French had been fighting 
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three days and two nights, and when the wounded were brought into the tempo- 
rary hospital to have their limbs amputated, &c., there sat, in the midst of this 
scene of surgical operation, suffering, and groans, Murat ona stool, curling the 
Jeng hair, which he always wore, and which had got out of curl in the protracted 
engagement. 

Anecdote of Mozart.—When the Emperor of Germany commanded Mozart 
to add extra accompaniments to Handel’s * Messiah,” the composer declared 
he could not do it without running the risk of injuring its sublime character ; but 
the Emperor insisted on it. Next morning Mozart placed a modern coat and 
hat on @ fine ancient statue, on seeing which his Majesty was very angry, and 
inquired who the culprit was, when young Mozart approached with great hu- 
mility, and said—*t That's the way in which your Majesty wishes me to serve 
Handel.” The Emperor felt the reproof. He prevailed, however, on Mozart 
to add accompaniments to several pieces for flutes, clarionets, bassoons, «ce, 
&c., and how ably the composer accomplished his task the learned in those mat- 
ters can vouch. 

Sleep.—What a beautiful thing is Sleep ! There is no sorrow so deep, no 
grief so all enduring, to which ‘ Nature's soft nurse ” cannot bring some alle- 
viation! It isthe veritable Lethean Cup of the fabulist, above all estimation, 
and beyond all price ! 

LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Ata fashionable sorrée recently given in Paris, the following dresses were 
greatly admired for their simplicity and elegance , 

1. An open dress of white organdi, worked in spots with coloured silk. The 

pots were clustered three by three, and arranged in every variety of colour. 
hort sleeves, and a broad ceinture of riband shaded in tints and descending to 
ehemof the dress. Head-dress, the hair plaited at the back of the head, and 
encircled by a wreath of flowers of various colours 

2. A robe of beautiful Indian taffety, white with pale blue stripes. Short 
sleeves, and the corsage made to fit tight to the shape. At the top of the hem 
a ruche of blue riband, and a similar trimming round the bosom and at the bot- 
toms of the sleeves. Head-dress, two bouquets, the one of blue and the other 
of white perriwinkle; the former placed on one side and rather high on the 
head, the latter on the side and lower down towards the check 

3. A dress precisely the same as that just described, but the taffety pink and 
white instead of blue and white, and the bouquets in the hair composed of 
white and red ruses. ‘These dresses were worn by two very beautiful sisters, 
and nothing could exceed the lightness and simplicity of their effect. 

4. The. following dress was worn by a lady distinguished in the Parisian 
ecles of fashion. Though merely a sort of negligé. yet the costly lace em- 
ployed in trimming it raised its price to upwards of two hundred louis. The 
rohe was of white organdi, made half high, and trimmed round the neck with a 
froncé of rich Valenciennes. A trimming of the same lace up the front of the 
robe and extgnding round the shoulders in the form of a pelerine. A cap com- 
posed of Valenciennes lace, placed very backward on the head, and the lace on 
the riglt side raised by a large bouquet of strawberries both fruit and blossom. 

In Paris the fashion of open robes has become almost too general to be con- 
sidered elegant. ‘lhe only thing that maintains their favour is the luxury dis- 
played in the jupes de dessous. The fiont breadth for one of the jupes, com- 
posed of richly worked cambric, and trimmed with lace, may cost as much as 
five hundred francs. Those which are not worked, are made with broad hems, 
surmounted by a row of points @ jour, similar to those round pocket handker- 
chiefs. Under open robes of silk, are worn jupes of white gros de Naples, 
worked in coloured silk. These are exceedingly rich and elegant. 

There is no material alteration in hats and bonnets. Drawn bonnets still re- 
tain their vogue both in Paris and London. Demi-veils, either white or black, 
are almost universally adopted —London, July 5. 





Taglioni leaves London for Paris. Perrot will remain at the Opera till the 
end of the season: he will then proceed to Naples. 

We have to record a melancholy termination to an unfortunate career, in the 
death of Lady Astiey, which took place in the King’s Bench, last week. This 
unhappy person was daughter of Sir Henry Dashwood, Bart., and married in 
1819 Sir Jacob Astley, Bart.. who was about equal in years, and eminently 
qualitied to render her lot a fortunate one. About nine years ago she became 
acquainted with the well-known Captain Garth, and an intimacy ensued, which 
terminated in her elopement with him. Since that period they have endured 
various vicissitudes of fortune, until at length Captain Garth was imprisoned in 
the King’s Bench, where Lady Astley has also lived, until the scarlet fever has 
suddenly put an end to her sufferings 

A Good Shot—The name of Captain Ross has been so often before the public 
in his various pigeon shooting matches, that nothing is wanting to establish him 
as a first-rate shet. I saw him hit a black wafer, fixed on the back of a common 
ecard, at fourteen yards, several times; but, strange to say, he only missed the 
card twice at this distance out of three hundred shots, hitting the wafer one hun- 
dred and fifty-five times! Calling on Captain Ross one morning, I found him 
practising at fourteen yards. He then presented his pistol out of the drawing- 
room window, and said, ** Now, you shall see me take the head off the figure on 
Smith Barry’s house.’ This wasa small gilt figure of Hope, about five inches 
in length, placed between the windows, to show that the house was insured at 
the Hope Insurance Office He lodged the ball in the left breast. ** That will 
not do,” said he, * I must have the head off.” “Is it not dangerous,” said I, 
“‘ there is S. Barry and a friend sitting close.”’ ‘* Oh, no,” replied he, ‘I have 
a perfect confidence in my pistol” He fired again, and shot off the head. The 
distance across the street was certainly not less than fifteen yards; but the space 
from Madame Hope to the chair on which Smith Barry and his friend were sit- 
ting did not exceed three. They showed no symptoms of alarm on ascertaining, 
as they arose to the window, whence the shot proceeded. but, on the contrary, 
they took their seats again quietly after the first fire. Perhaps the following may 
be termed a chef d’@uvre :—He had made a match to kill with pistol and ball 
twenty swallows on the wing in one day, and he won his match. Now, most 
fortunately for society, Captain Ross is a particularly fine-tempered young man. 
—Nimrod’s Hunting Tour. 


Decrease of Turkish Fanaticism —I walked about Stamboul to-day, and expe- 
rienced much civility from the Turks, who took infinite trouble to answer all my 
inquiries. When I made them understand by signs that I wished to cross the 
Horn, many left their little stools and walked some distance to put me in the 
right course. How changed is their conduct in this respect from what it was at 
ne very remote period, when a Christian hardly dared to be seen in the streets, 
and when the Turk, for mere sport, thought nothing of drawing a pistol and 
shooting at any Frank whom he happened to observe looking out of his window ; 
and not only the foreign merchant, but even the consul, was obliged to have a 
guard of janissaries to attend him from his house to his office. At that time, 
too, the wealthy Christian, in passing through the streets of Stamboul, was often 
stopped and compelled to sweep the muddy crossing ; and even the dogs were 
allowed to worry him, without his daring to beat them off. Happily those days 
wf fanatical intolerance are for ever passed: and the irresistible march of civili- 
zation, by gradually weaking his prejudices, has humanized even the intolerant 
and ferocious Mussulinan.—Auldjo’s Journal of a Visit to Constantinople. 


The Thames Tunnel_—The most active exertions are in progress at the 
Thames Tunnel, to re-commence the work for carrying across the bed of the 
river this great structure. Upwards of one hundred workmen are engaged in a 
portion of the Tunnel, in preparing for the reception of the new shield, and 
other operations connected with the work. 

[ft is now avowed that Mr. Canning was a large contributor to the (Quarterly 
Review. 

The cloek of St. Paul's church, Covent Garden, was illuminated on Friday 
last. It lights itself by machinery, the more ingenious on account of its sim- 
plicity. 

Gooseberries.—In 1825, the largest gooseberry grown in England weighed 
32 dwts.; in 1832, the largest was a green one called Bumper, which weighed 
30 dwts. 18 grs.; in 1833, the largest was the “ wonderful,” a red gooseberry, 
which weighed 27 dwts. and 15 grs.— Encyclopedia of Gardening ‘ 

Sweet Breath —To preserve the breath pure, daily exercise in the open air is 
all-important. Upon this, in connexion with temperance, depends the healthy 
condition of the mouth and stomach, as well as all the fluids and exhalations 
of the body. The “ balmy breath” of the temperate husbandman presents a 


strong contrast to the offensive breathings of the indolent citizen, the sensualist, 
@r sot 


, 


Death of W. Lindley, E'sq.—This accomplished musical amateur died sud- 
denly on Wednesday morning, at his chambers in Funival’s Inn. He dined with 
the Catch Club on Tuesday. Mr. Lindley was the son of the writer of the 
music inthe Duenna, and brother of the celebrated Mrs. Sheridan. He was 
himself a very good composer, and an excellent judge of music. He was verg- 
ing on 70. 

Laughter.—Man is the only animal with the powers of laughing, a privilege 
which was not bestowed upon him for nothing. Let us then laugh while we 
may, no matter how broad the laugh may be, short of a lock jaw, and despite of 
what the poet says about “the loud laugh that speaks of the vacant mind.” 
The mind should occasionally be vacant, as the land should sometimes lie fallow ; 
and for precisely the same reason.— The Melange, by Egerton Smith. 

The Harmonious Blacksmith.—The origin of the charming melody, by Han- 
del, is thus told in the Musical Magazine :—* When Handel was at Cannons. 
the far-famed residence of the magnificent Duke of Chandos, near Edgeware, 
te was one day overtaken by a heavy shower of rain. The great composer took 
*nelter under a blacksmith’s shop by the road side, (this shed stillidentified by the 
Sesidents in the neighbourhood, is from its ruinous state likely to disappear ; it 
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Che Alvion. 
is now and has been for some time past in the possession of a butcher ; it is in fact 
his abattoir)—where its laborious occupant was beating the iron on the anvil and 
singing at his work. ‘The varying sounds of the falling hammer on the metal 
mingled with the rude tones of the man’s voice, and entered into the very soul 
of the attentive listener. He carried home with him the fitting character, the 
inspiration of an idea admirable alike for the beauty and simplicity of its de- 
velopment, and gave us for a rich legacy the notation of the few touching bars 
which we have received under the name of the ‘ Harmonious Blacksmith.’ ” 


Rupevial Parliament, 


THE NEW IRISH CHURCH. 
House of Commons, June 26. 

Lord MORPETH moved for leave to bring in a bill “for the better regula- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Revenues, and the promotion of Religious and Moral 
Instruction, in Ireland.” For some time his Lordship was unable to proceed, 
owing to much noise and interruption of the House, occasioned by Mr. Devon- 
sher Jackson persisting in claiming a hearing on a matter relating ‘ personally 
to himself.” From a previous discussion relative to Col. Perceval’s charge on 
Mr. Hudson, the [rish barrister,—in the course of which Mr. Shaw, Mr. O'Con- 
nell, and Col. Perceval, had spoken warmly,—it was evident that to allow Mr. 
Jackson tv speak, would have led to a protracted debate, which the majority of 
the House would not permit; and finally Mr. Jackson was compelled to sit 
down; and Lord Morpeth, amidst much cheering, commenced his speech. He 
made some preliminary remarks on the difficulty of the task imposed on him, 
and then proceeded to explain the nature of his measure. He divided it into 
two distinct heads,—the first having reference to the settlement of the Tithe 
question; the second to the future regulation of the Irish Church. He re- 
minded the House, that by Mr. Goulburn’s bill of 1823, compositions of tithes 
were to be made voluntarily and temporarily; that by Lord Stanley’s bill the 
composition was made compulsory ; and Lord Morpeth now, in the first place, 
proposed that composition shuuld at once cease and determine. ‘The amount 
of clerical tithes compounded for was £560,000 ; of lay tithes, £110,000. 
With the arrears of tithes due in 1831, 1832, and 1833, he would net meddle. 
The parties might have had the money, and many had taken it out of the million 
grant; but they who refused must undergo the penalty of their obstinacy. The 
remainder of the million grant, or £360,000, he proposed to apply towards 
the discharge of the arrears of 1834; and he feared it would hardly suffice to 
discharge them. The Privy Council would be empowered to collect the remain- 
ing arrears from the landlords, subject to a deduction of 25 percent. This plan 
would involve the giving upof the million grant; which it was now admitted 
could not be recovered from the clergy. He proposed that in future, for the 
composition of tithes, a rent-charge shuuld be substituted, at the rate of £70 
for every £100 ; to be paid by the owner of the first estate of inheritance. 
Sir Henry Hardinge’s bill made the rent-charge £75, and the bill of last year 
made it only £60 ; but then there was in that bill no remission of the million. 
The rent-charge would be subject to the expence of collection, which would 
reduce it to £68 5s ; but the clergyman would receive £73 5s ; the difference 
to be made up by anadvance from the public funds, to be charged on the Per- 
petuity Purchase Fund: the day tithe-owner would only receive his £68 4s 
out of every £100 Provision would be made for the re-valuation of the tithes, 
whenever required. ‘These were the leading provisions of his bill as regarded 
the settlement of the Tithe question. 

With respect to the future appropriation of the Church Revenues, the princi- 
ple he proceeded upon was that of Lord John Russell's resolution. His aim 
was to maintain the Protestant Establishment in Ireland ; but in so doing, he 
recognised the principle of ** no work, no pay.”” Lord Morpeth then referred 
to the Report of the Commissioners of Public Instruction ; which he main- 
tained to be sufficiently accurate for the purposes of legislation. From that 
Report, the vast disproportion of the revenues of the Church to the number 
belonging to it was apparent ; and the way he proposed to remedy the evil and 
injustice arising from this state of things, was, in the first place, to suspend the 
presentation to every benefice in which the number of Protestants did not exceed 
fifty. Where, however, there was even one member of the Established Church 
in a parish, his spiritual wants would be provided fur by his being transferred to 
the minister of the next parish, who would receive £5 per annum as a compen- 
sation, or by the appointment of a curate with a salary of not less than £10 nor 
more than £75 per annum ; the amuunt to be fixed by the Bishop of the diocese 
in conjunction with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Where there is aglebe- 
house, the curate is to reside in it, cost free; and have the benefit of glebe-land 
uot exceeding £25 per annum in value. In places where there are Protestants 
but no place of worship, a sum not exceeding £150, or av annual sum of £15, 
would be devoted towards providing one. Wherever the revenue in any be- 
nefice exceeded £300 per annum, the fact would be reported by the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners to the Lord Lieutenant ; and suitable reductions, if neces- 
sary, would be made. ‘There were no fewer than 151 parishes in Ireland where 
there were no members of the Established Church ; in 194 parishes the numbers 
were less than 10; in 198, less than 20; in 133, less than 40 ; in 77, less than 
50; so that the total number of parishes affected by the bill would be 860. 
Considerable funds would arise from the suspension of the presentation to the 











benefices in which these parishes were included, and from the reduction of livings 
above £300 in yearly value ; and Lord Morpeth calculated that this fund, after 
providing for the £5 per annum to the ministers, and the salaries of curates, and 
the charge of hiring or erecting places of worship, would yield annually £58,076. 
— £47,898 from parishes in Royal or Ecclesiastical patronage, and £10,178 from 
parishes in lay patronage. This surplus of £58,076 would be applied to the 


sects, according to the principle of Lord John Russell’s resolution adopted by 
the House. 

Sir H. HARDINGE said it was not his intention, nor did he believe it was 
the intention of his Right Hon. Friend near him, to offer any opposition to the 
passing of the Noble Lord’s resolution of that night. But he begged to state 
that he at present felt the same opposition as he had when the Noble Lord oppo- 
site had carried a resolution for the appropriation of church property to state 
purposes, and upon the carrying of which he had felt it his duty to resign his 
situation as Secretary for Ireland—he begged to state that he at present felt the 
same opposition to the principle, and would offer the same resistance to the de- 
tail of that resolution. [Cheers.] He should not at present enter into the de- 
tails of that measure which had been submitted to the House, but should content 
himself by observing that so far as he was able to followthe Noble Lord, that mea- 
sure went further, and was much worse than he could have possibly anticipated. 
{Loud cheers from the opposition.} The Noble Lord had truly said that it com- 
prised many heads, and he might be permitted to add that it was only calculated 
to please one ‘ tail.” [Ioud laughter.] When that measure went into the 
conntry to which it principally referred, and which he believed was in heart a 
protestant country [cheers,] no doubt the anticipation of the Noble Lord would 
be fully realised, and his bill would not pass that House—if it passed at all— 
without very great opposition ; [cheers] but at all events it would never become 
the law of the land. [Loud cheering, and oh.] He was aware that in saying 
this he laid himself open to the censure which was heaped upon another branch 
of the legislature fur not having passed the measure of the last year. [Cheers 
from the ministerial side.] But he asked the Noble Lord, and those who joined 
in that cheer, that if a justification were wanted for rejecting that measure, was 
it not to be found in the fact announced that evening, that undér the present bill 
the landlord was to have a bonus of 30 per cent., but under the former bill be 
was to havea bonus of 40 percent! [Hear. hear.] As the Lord had 
recognised the principle of ** No work no pay,” it would have desirable 
that he omitted that miserable arrangement of paying £5 to a working clergy- 
man for the performances of certain duties. [Hear, hear.] Out of respect to 
| the church, he hoped such a ridicule would not be passed upon the clergy as to 
offer them a tniserable pittance of £5 per year. (Hear, hear.} He would ask 
if a parish which contained 55 Protestants was to be suspended, if that number 
was decreased to 49 by emigration, cholera, or assassination. Hear, hear.} After 
some further remarks, the Right Hon. Baronet said he was sure the bill would 
be a most unpopular one. [Hear.] 

Mr. HUME hoped that the Noble Lord would not be frightened at the pre- 
dictions of the Right Hon. Baronet. (Loud cheers.} ‘The time had now ar- 
rived when the Church of Ireland must be remodelled. The bill will most cer- 
tainly pass that House. [Loud Cheers.] Aye, and he would tell the Right 
| Hon. Bart. that it will pass the other House too, and become the law of the land. 
| (Cheers. ] 

Mr. SHAW most warmly protested against this bill. If it becomes the law 
of the land there will be no security for the life or property of Protestants in 
| Ireland. The clergy of Ireland would not accept this bill, nor would they ever 
| accept any bill whoxe object and tendency was to subvert the church. It would 
; be much better that the Protestants of Ireland were told at once they are no 

longer to have an Established Church, when the effect of the measure of the 
| Noble Lord was to destroy that church. The plan of the Noble Lord in fixing 
; the number of Protestants which would entitle a parish to a church and clergy- 
man at 50 was in effect setting a price on the head of the Protestants in Ire- 
| land. {Loud cheers.] After some further observations, the Hon. and Learned 
| Gentleman concluded by saying, that he would not oppose the bringing in of the 
bill, but would reserve his more detailed objections till the second reading. 





| Sir Robert Peel and Lord Staniey, expressed themselves decidedly hostile to | 


the principle of the measure. Mr. C. A. Walker, and Lord John Russell, de- 
fended the plan. The bill was then ordered to be brought in. 
: House of Commons, July 7. 
Lord Viscount MORPETH appeared at the bar with his Bill upon Irish tithes 


porposes of religious and moral education of the peuple, without distinction of ' 





and Irish Church property. Being ordered to bring it up, he moved it be 

a first time, which was agreed to with loud acclamations from the Ministe + 

side of the House. The Noble Viscount moved that the Bill be read a unl 

time on Monday next. : pret 
Sir ROBERT PEEL said, ‘I rise to take this early oppoztunity of stati 

before the second reading of the Bull, for the information of the Noble Lord ae 


Hon. Members, what is the course I intend to pursue in the discussion 
very important measure. The Bill contains, on the one hand, enactm 
the general policy of which I entirely concur with the views of the fra 
the Bill, whilst on the other hand there are some enactments contained in jt 

' ey, oe ee to 
which I feel the most decided objections—{hear, hear.] I concur, for instan 
in the propriety of making some new arrangement for the purpose of collectin’ 
tithes in Ireland—[hear, hear.) I concur, also, in the policy of substitutin in 
lieu of payment of tithes in kind in Ireland, a rent charge upon the land. | Ang 
agree, however, in the propriety of making that rent charge perpetual, and re “ 
to find that there have been omitted clauses for rendering that conversion i 
rent charge redeemable—[hear.] But though in the present state of things . 
Ireland I see the necessity of some new mode being adopted for the collection o 
tithes there, I should feel an objection to give a vote upon the motion for th 
second reading, which would have the effect, if I were successful, of defeating 
the substitution of such a rent charge upon the land in lieu of the present inef. 
fectual mode of collecting tithes in Ireland. But my objections to other parts of 
the Bill are great and insuperable. I object particularly to that part of the Bilt 
which appropriates any part of the ecclesiastical property to purposes other than 

ecclesiastical—[loud cheering from the Opposition side for some time}; ang I 
have an equally strong, if not stronger, objection, to the part of that Bill which 
contemplates the suppression of the means of religious instruction in the doctrines 
of the Established Church in so great a number of parishes in Ireland. Nor 
can I afford to purchase even so desirable an object as the substitution of a rent 
charge for tithes in kind at the expense of so great a sacrifice of principle—fim. 
mense cheering]. Now, Sir, the course I have therefore resolved in this state 
of things to take is this :—I will, upon the motion that you leave the Chair that 
the House may go into Committee upon the Bill, then submit a motion that it be 
an instruction to the Committee that the Committee divide the Bill into two 
separate Bills—{cheers from the Opposition]. I adopt the course of moving this 
instruction to the Committee, in order that I may myself be enabled, as wel] as 
those who think with me, to support that portion of the bill which we approve 
without being thereby pledged to any thing else ; and also with the express pur- 
pose of being enabled, in consequence of this separation of the Bill into two, to 
reject those parts of the Bill to which I entertain the most decided objections— 
| [cheers]. By this course I shall be free from any charge of a desire to defeat 
the Bill altogether, and thereby endangering or neglecting the interests of the 
Clergy of Ireland, or postponing that relief from the present difficulties they sus- 
tain to which they are undoubtedly so justly entitled. If then, Sir, I shall suc. 
ceed in my motion, and the instruction to the Committee to divide the Bill shall 
be carried, I shall have an opportunity afforded me of giving my assent to such a 
modification of that part of the Bill which I approve of, and suggesting such 
changes as will, I think, conduce to give it efficacy ; and in consequence of such 
separation of the Bill into two we can manifest our distinct opinion upon each of 
the two parts separately, and the question of a new and different appropriation of 
ecclesiastical property to purposes other than Church purposes, will not be neces- 
| sarily mixed up in the discussion upon the policy of a substitution of a rent 
| charge for the collection of tithes in kind. But, Sir, I never can, I say, consent 
to the proposition contained in part of this Bill for sweeping away at once and 
| for ever the means of religious instruction and pastoral care in no less than 
| 868 parishes throughout Ireland ; and I shall, on the motion for your leaving the 
| Chair, take the opportunity [ now reserve to myself of expressing my decided 
| objection to all other appropriation of ecclesiastical property than to Church pur- 
poses, as proposed by the Bill, and my most strenuous opposition in principle 
to the proposed suppression of the means of religious instruction in the doctrines 
of the Established Church in so many parishes of Ireland—{loud cheering]. 
When, therefore, the motion is made fer your leaving the Chair I reserve to my- 
self as full an occasion of offering my opinions on the subject generally, as if | 
had proposed to address the House upon the question of the second reading of 
the Bill. The Noble Lord will, perhaps, now state what is the course which 
| he means to pursue, more particularly as to the time he means to fix for going 
into the Committee upon the Bill, for which occasion I reserve what I have to 
offer, when I shall make the amendment of which I have now given notice. | 
' shall not, therefore, occupy the attention of the House upon the question of the 
second reading. I understand that stage of the Bill is fixed for Monday 
next, and I should suggest to the Noble Lord that, if not convenient now, he 
should to-morrow or the day after state upon what day he proposes to move the 
Bill shall go into Committee, as it will be desirable that, for the convenience of 
all parties, the most public notice of his intention as to the course he will pursut 
on this stage of the Bill should be given as early as consistent with his conve- 
nience., 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL—Sir, I admit it would be convenient now to say 
when my Noble Friend proposes to move the Bill should go into Committee, if 
that could be done; but as the Corporation Reform Bill now stands, I hardly 
, think he can with certainty, to-morrow or the next day, state a fixed day. On 
Monday next it is intended we shall go into the question of the second reading. 
In the course of the present week I expect all the amendments to the Corpora- 
tion Bill will be brought in, and the Bill be rendered complete. I anticipate 
there will be a debate of some length upon the bringing up the report of the 
Municipal Corporations Bill; but as the principle will have been abundantly dis- 
cussed I do not expect much discussion upon the motion for the third reading 
When the Bill has passed this stage, I think it will be in my Noble Friend's 
power near me to name a day for the House going into a Committee on the Irish 
Tithes Bill now before the House. I agree with the Right Hon. Baronet that 
it is perfectly consistent with his view of the proper way to try this question, 
that he should not address his objections to the House upon the second reading. 
The proper time for him to effect his object will be when the motion is made 
that you. Sir, do leave the Chair, and the Right Hon. Baronet pursues the 
course of proceeding to which he has alluded—namely, of moving an instruction 
to the Committee to divide the Bill into two,—I shall, I think, be prepared and 
; able to meet him successfully on that question, and to show that it would not 
be consistent in his Majesty's Government to propose any Bill for the substitu: 
| tion of a rent-charge in lieu of tithe, unless it were accompanied by a clause for 
| the appropriation of the surplus of ecclesiastical property to purposes of moral 
and religious instruction of the people of Ireland—{loud cheers.] Satisfied | 
| am that no Bill upon the subject of a commutation of tithe can ever offer any 
hope of being carried into effect unless the clause as to the future appropriation 
of such surplus be contained in it—[hear, hear] ; that without that clause no 
tithe measure could be brought forward beneficial to the Established Church in. 
Ireland, nor even any change be expected to take place in the adjustment of 
this great and important question which will offer the same advantages for se- 
curing the welfare of the Clergy and the peace of Ireland as the Bill which my 
Noble Friend brings forward this evening. 

Sir R. PEEL—I shall take it for granted that a certain interval will be suf- 
ferred to take place between the second reading of the Bill and the motion for 
going into Committee. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL—There will be, of course, an interval between the 
discussion on bringing up the report on the Corporation Bill and the third read- 
ing. After which my Noble Friend will be able to fix the day, as the Right 
Hon. Baronet desires, for going into Committee on the Irish Tithe Bill. 

Sir R. PEEL—I only wish, in making these observations, that the House 

should be perfectly aware of the course I proposed to pursue. My object |s 

| not to avail myself of any technical objection to defeat the Bill in any stage o! 
the proceedings upon it. My object is to try the Bill upon its principle—I mean 

the principle of the appropriation proposed. On thatI shall give it my decided 

opposition, and proceed to take the sense of the House upon it.—{Loud and 

continued cheering from different parts of the House. ] 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 

House of Commons, July 6. _ 

The evidence on the late investigation having been presented by Lord JOHN 
RUSSELL, Sir HENRY HARDINGE asked him, what was the opinion of 
Ministers respecting the conduct of the military at Wolverhampton! Lord 

'JOHN RUSSELL, after giving some particulars of the manner in which the 
| investigation had been conducted, replied in these words—* The conduct of the 
| military at Wolverhampton was marked by a@ most commendable forbearance 
| and a most correct judgment. I will not pretend to say (for there is a quantity 
of contradictory testimony in this vast mass of evidence) that among the thirty 
| men there may not have been one or two who did not act with that complete 
| control which was observable in the whole body generally ; but that 1s simply 
} matter of doubt, and as such alone! mention it. It may possibly, I repeat. be 
the case, that one or two men may not have acted with that complete self- 
| contro] which is desirable on all such occassions: but with regard to the'con- 
| duct of the troops in general, and with regard to the conduct of the comman«- 
ing officer, I think that those who read this evidence will be of opinion, that 
| being called on to perform a most painful and difficult duty—a duty which the 
| military would not on any occassion seek, but which they are called on to per 
| form for the support of the civil power and the tranquillity of the qoentry 
they did perform that duty in such a manneras at once to obtain the result © 
preventing the peace of the town from being seriously disturbed, and of pre- 
venting the occurrence of injury to property and life, and at the same time to 
exhibit the utmost forbearance towards those whom they were directed 
disperse.” ’ 
| Sir HENRY HARDINGE said—* I am sure that the House and the public, 
and the —_—" to which I have the honour to belong, will entertain the uni 
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| feeling that nothing can be more sa 
vaightforward than this explanation.” 


atest Entelligence. 


The Revenue —The accounts of the Revenue for the quarter ending tae 5th 
July are published. On the account of the last year there is a decrease of 
¢ 1,658,786 and on the account for the quarter a decrease of £656,407. _ Ip the | 
Customs for the quarter there is an increase of £384,422 and in the ise a 
decrease of £551,461. The tea-duty hasbeen transferred from the Excise to 
the Customs, and this has swelled the Customs, and in the same proportion 
lowered the Excise. The répeal of the House tax and some. other taxes, ac- 
counts for the decrease of £425,036 in the quarter's taxes. ‘ 


Death of Lord Sxffield.—We regret to announce that Lord Suffield, who 
met with an accident a few days since from the falling of bis horse, in. St. 
James’s-park, died on Monday evening. His Lordship was in his 54th year. 

ENGLISH TROOPS IN SPAIN. ; 

A doubt seems to have arisen if the English who have embarked in the 
Queen's cause, will be considered as coming within the meaning of Lord Eliot's 
convention for showing mercy to prisoners ; and to increase this doubt a De- 
cree appears in the London papers, purporting to be from the hand of Don 
Carlos, declaring that all foreigners caught in Spain with arms in their hands 
should be shot. The Marquess of Londonderry calle the attention of the 
Prime Minister to this circumstance in the House of Lords, but Lord Mel- 
pourne seemed to place no confidence it, the gengineness of the Decree. Ona 
subsequent day the subject was renewed but nothing satisfactory was elicited, 
and it appears to be uncertain if any of the English expedition should be taken, 
whether they would receive quarter or not. Every humane person must sigh 
for an end of some kind being put to this unhappy civil war, 

The Carlists seem, from the accounts we find in the several French Papers 
to-day, to be very badly off fora leader. Don Carlos himselfis the only suc- 
cessor who has yet been found to Zumalacarreguy. ‘There seéms to be a gene- 
ral opinion amongst the partizans of Don Carlus that the loss is irreparable, and 
that his cause can no longer hope for success. They try in vain to conceal 
their apprehensions under a boasting mien, but they know that Zumalacarreguy 
and not Don Carlos kept his army together. The following paragraph, whether 
true or not, is meant to convey an imsinuation that the chieftain was poisoned. 

The Phare of Bayonne, of July 2, says—* By an order of Don Carlos of the 
25th June, the physicians who took part in the extraction of the ball which 
wounded Zumalacarreguy, have been arrested. Among them is Don Terdoro 
Gelos, chiet Physician of the Staff. It seems that to enable him (Zumala- 
carreguy) to undergo the operation, too strong a dose of opium was administered 
to him.” 

We have no other news from the North of Spain. The Bons Sens notices 
the reported conspiracy against Louis Philippe, uf which we yesterday borrowed 
an account from a Morning Contemporary, but only to ridicule it. That Jour- 
nal says :— 

“ Nn great Republican conspiracy has just been discovered by the Govern- 
ment. We have not been able to obtain any details, but ever since this morn- 
ing (the 6th) there has been great bustle at the Departments of the Interior and 
the Prefecture of the Police, and if we were to judge from the serious counte- 
nances of those who mention these facts, France has been on the brink of ruin 
in the last forty-eight hours. Happily, France has long since been accustomed 
to be saved from ruin by those who govern it.” 

The Journal du Havre of the 11th of July says :—‘' We are assured that the 
despatchés recently received from Washington, have transmitted to the French 
Government the assurance that the explanations exacted by the Chamber, would 
be furnished without difficulty by the American Government. I ought to add 
that this news was hawked about by the friends of the ministry.” 

The conspiracy against the life of the King is said to have been got up en- 


str 


tirely by the Carlists, and that this is the reason why the Government is so | 
secret in its movements. From thirty to forty persons had been arrested in one | 


week. 


It is certain that the Polish General Dembinski will command the foreign le- 


gion, which will be joined by a corps of 2,800 men, recruited at Paris. It will 
form the advanced guard of the foreign forces to be assembled in Catalonia — 
The second division, which are English volunteers, will repair to St. Sebastian. 
The General Lahera, by accounts from St. Jean de Luz of the 25th July, had 
gone in pursuit of the Carlist forces. 


It is eaid that Metternich has shown some symptoms of disapprobation against | “ia : : 
| By different arrivals we are in possession of London papers to the 10th ult. | Orleans, will take the part of Sir William Dorillon. 


the Russian Autocrat, forseeing that the latter is to secure possession of the 
mouth of the Danube, and shut up the Black Sea to the fleets of England and 
France. 

Among other rumours which speculators are constantly circulating on the 
Exchange at Paris are, that Dom Miguel had landed in Portugal; that the Duke 
of Bordeaux, instead of being dead, had arrived in Spain, and the Duke de An- 
gouleme at Biscay, all of which produced considerable fluctuations in the funds. 
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it was only a considerable distance of iime afterwards, that his body 
reser al and Ross, the Artillerymen, return with Dr. King 
to Bi via Hudson’s Bay. They, with Malley, but particularly the latter, 
were of essential service to the expedition. 4 
Capt. Back speaks in terms of the warmest praise, of the numerous attentions 
nd valuable assistance that he received during his journey, from Governor 
— and the different gentlemen of the Hon. Hudson Bay Company's 

During the first winter, the expedition had to endure great privations and 
sufferings, owing to the scarcity of food, and the severity of the weather. On 
the 25th of April, being exactly one year after he had left Lachine, and during a 
very heavy snow storm, the despatch communicating Captain Ross’ safe return 
was delivered to Captain Back. The primary object for which the journey was 
undertaken being thus happily fulfilled by other agents, Captain Back made pre- 
parations for complying with the secondary part of his instructions—the examina- 
tion of the coast between Point Turnagain and Ross’ Pillar. Several boats 
were with the utmost activity built during the winter, but in spring, finding that 
they had an insufficient supply of provisions, they could only take one with them. 
It was not until the month of July 1834, that the expedition got to open water | 
on the Thiew-ee-chodezeth, or Great Fish River. Captain Back, we believe, | 
succeeded in determining that this river runs to the northward, and if we under- 
stand the purport of the scanty information which has reached us, it has its 
source cn a height of land, about 150 or 200 miles from Fort Reliance, the 
winter establishment of the expedition at the eastern extremity of Great Slave 
Lake. Captain Back is the first European who has visited Great Fish River, 
and examined its course to the Polar Seas. Its very existence was doubted by 
many geographers. It is said to be large, but dangerous of navigation—greatly 
impeded by ice, and having little but mounds of sand along its banks. It falls 
into the Polar Sea, at a point, as far as we can learn, that coincides very near 
to the place assigned to it by Captain Back and the Arctic Committee in Lon- 
don, in their prospectus already referred to, 

Farther than this, we only know that the party of intrepid travellers had to 
encounter every obstacle to which polar navigation ;is liable, and we are led to 
believe that immense masses of ice,.accompanied by uncommonly severe 
weather, finally arrested their progress. 

How far the labours af the expedition will encrease our knowledge of the 
line of coast, we are unable to say ; but from what has been stated above, it is 
obvious that a new route has been opened to the Polar sea, and that the large 
blank which formerly struck the eye, on surveying the map. will now in a great 


* 


formation. to communicate, respecting his observations on the Aurora, the 
changes on the needle as he drew northward, &c. The extreme cold expe- 
rienced, we learn, was 70° below zero. 

The expedition returned to Fort Reliance, which place Captain Back left on 
20th March, 1835, and travelled on snow-shves to Fort Chipewyan. From this 
station he departed on 28th May, and arrived at Lachine, as already mentioned, 
on the 6th instant. 

Thus has terminated an expedition, undertaken from the most generous and 





lofty motives of which our nature is susceptible, pursued with the utmost ardour 
| and zeal, and conducted in safety through dangers and difficulties of no ordinary 
| kind, with the most consummate wisdom. 
| * Captain Back arrived in Montreal this morning, and will leave for New York 
| in a day or two, in order to embark in the packet ship of the 16th instant, for 
| Liverpool. 
| ‘The preceding notice has been hurriedly thrown together, and it is not im- 
| probable some mistakes may have crept inio it, which, with every attention on 

our part, it is scarcely possible to avoid, when writing on such a subject. 





DIED—At Cavendish, Vermont, on the 5th inst., in the 27th year of his age, 
| Samuel Morison, of the firm of T. A. & S. Morison, of this city. 











measure be filled up. Captain Back will, we believe, have much interesting in- | 








which is done by persons who ta ye part in the matter. A large 5 
tity of these | having been received at the Charleston Post-office, 
citizens assembled, seized, and destroyed them.’ It is supposed that here- 
after the Post Masters in the Southern states will, like the Post Master of New 
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has of late fallen on many persons engaged in circulating these pamphlets, and 
their lives have been sacrificed under ciréumstances the “most appalling and 
afflicting. we - a, * 
We learn with the greatest pleasure that Capt. Back has returned in safety 
to Montreal, and may be immediately expected in this city on his _Eng- 
land. We have copied from the Montreal Gazette some account 
collected, it is stated by the editor of that paper, imperfectly 
haste. It would appear that the theory of the intrepid traveller 
was correct, as related to the Great Fish River, which, according to his suppo- 
sition, discharges itself into the polar sea to the eastward of Point Turnagain. 
What extent of coast Capt. Back was able to traverse, between Point Turn- 
again and the spot which bounded the westerly explorations of Commander 
Ross, does not appear ; nor is it certain if he was able to reach the magnetic 
Pole, which was one object of his ardent search. We feel obliged to the Ga- 
zette for the information it has collected, which is very gratifying and accept- 
able. ction 

The very destructive fire which occurred in this city on Wednesday morning 
was particularly disastrous to printers and publishers, about seventeen offices 
having been destroyed. The publishers of the different journals, however, have 
displayed great alacrity in resuming their different publications. The Mirror, 
Courier des Etats Unis, Herald, Catholic Diary, Old Countryman, and others 
have in their respective advertisements, promised a reswmption of their publica- 
tions with the least possible delay. The Mirror, we believe, will re-appear on 
Monday. Surely the appeal to the indulgence of subscribers cannot be made in 
vain. The most serious loss seeins to have fallen on the Catholic Diary, all the 
account and subscription buoks being destreyed, This loss is irreparable, with- 
out the exercise of that liberality and generosity of the readers in supplying names 
and dates, to which the proprietors of the paper in question inave feelingly ap- 
pealed. Every subscriber of honour and honesty will, we are sure, volunteer 
their quotas of information in such an emergency. 














The riots at Baltimore have at Jast terminated. The people were excited in 
consequence of the real, or supposed, mal-conduct of certain officers of the 
Bank of Maryland, which institution has lately become insolvent. From im- 
becility of the authorities, the depredations continued until several houses were 
destroyed, and some lives sacrificed. The mayor at length resigned his office, 
and another person was appointed. Order was finally restored by the ener- 
getic conduct of a veteran of 84, General Smith, and the city is now tranquil. 
It was a sort of Bristol business. 





Col. Evans has obtained official permission of his Majesty's Government, far 
all Pensioners entering the service of the Queen of Spain to retain their Pen- 
sions. 

On our last page will be found a beautiful tribute to the memory of Mrs. He- 
mans, by Miss Landon, the celebrated L. E. L. Miss Landon has struck a 
chord which causes all our sympathies to vibrate, and the touching testimonial 
is at once honourable to the dead and the living. 

Charles Bankhead, Esq., his Majesty’s Secretary of Legation, and his lady, 
arrived in the Ontario, from London, and set off immediately for Washington. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrison, two very meritorious performers, take their Benefit 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 94 a 9} per cent. prem, 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 15, 1835. 





| A brief abstract of their contents will be found in the preceding columns. 
The recruiting for Spain is going on with vigour, and a part of Col, Evans’s 
force of 10,000 men has already sailed for Bilboa. The Queen’s ar- 


mies have reinforced the latter place and thereby saved it from capture 
| by the forces of Don Carlos. It was before this town that Zumalacarreguy re- 





on Tuesday next at the Park. A distinguished actress, we are informed, plays 
the part of Portia on that oceasion. 

Miss Voss, a young native American, who has been playing an engagement 
lately, will take her Benefit on Monday, when she will appear as Miss Dorillon, 
in * Wives as they Were; or, Maids as they Are.” A Mr. Webb, from New 


Hannington’s Peristrephie Dioramas, City Saloon —A new piece was added 

‘| to this interesting exhibition on Monday, taken from Scripture History, called 

the Deluge : it was attended on its first representation by the Mayor, Common 
Council, and many of the Clergy. 








ELON Y.—Whereas, William Summers, a clerk in the employ of Messrs. Ash- 
leys’ of No.135 Regent-street, London, Bankers, stands charged, upon oath, 


The young Duke of Bordeaux's complaint is said to be dropsy and pypertrophy ceived his fatal wound which paralyzed the efforts of his partizans and gave a | with absconding this day, July 12, 1835, and taking with him the following Bank of 


of the heart, which, it is affirmed, Dupuytren had predicted. It is asserted that 


respite to the garrison. Ii is affirmed that the Carlist chief received his deat! 


, and are good soldiers. These, by a convention between the French and 


1 | England Notes, viz :— 


at one time, on being shown a print of Napoleon on horseback, he was suddenly | wound from an English gun, a party of Englishmen having landed from the ee, eee Lo. Oe Seats eee wie souees: ie 
. a IN o. esée d e ‘" » 
seized with loss of speech (eatalepsy). ' hx steam boat lately purchased in England by the Spanish government, and erected | Number. é 16,435.... 25th March,do 16,191 ---- 24h do do 
Beranger, the poet, has been rained by the failure of a bosom friend of thirty | , battery which played upon the besiegers and produced the result just mention- | ied oo yy ov “ye 1835 Na 29? ek @ igo +) hae ye —_ h ge 
years’ standing. P sie : 7 Uppnsed to have the name 9999 won o oO ’ fees th larch, do 
” Madame Garcia is shortly to be formally married to M. Beriot, the violinist, | ed 5 at any rate 1 is admitted that the efforts of a party of English under a Capt. | of W. Court printed on the $B S53 -=.« 14th do do 4.... 4th do | do 
: z ee: Fitzpatrick (who was killed in the course of the operations), and the wound | back. 15,099.... do do do 5.... 4th do do 
with whom she has been travelling the last two years. — | S ; P . TWO HUNDRED PouNDS |17,752.... 26th do do 6.... 4th do do 
Chateaubriand, on a recent visit to Dieppe, was received with great honour. | received by Zumalacarregey, were the real causes which saved Bilboa during 6,315.....-.+. 26th March}18,338.... do do do | 9,062.... 4th Febr’y, do 
There is a reported insurrection of the Republican or Constitutional party at a period of the greatest emergency. Another important step has been taken by | 7,950........-- ey Sprit a ag MeatE, posete > 4 ee 10th do do 
Saragossa. Ra od 4 Bilbo | the Queen in securing the services of the Foreign legion in the pay of France, Waesene becca, bas no “402. 7. tet Ape de 14003... a ay +44 
Five hundred English volunteers are alrea uy ee ds the P , and now serving in Algiers. A large number of this legion consists of Poles, | 14,585......... i4th April) 403..... do do ~ do |15,260.... 3dMarch do 
The Carlists continue their retrograde movements towards the Pyrennees. 14.375 Birmiugham Branch| 1,776.... 4th do do |15,261.... 3d do re 


All idea is given up of an interview between the Emperors of Russia and 
Austria. ; 
Suicides are multiplying to a fearful extent in the departments of France.— 


The cholera had broken out at Nice. . ; 
General Moreno is said to have been appointed commander-in-chief by Don 


Carlos. 

The examination of witnesses in the trial of the proces monstre, was expect- 
ed to be finished on the 11th. 

The refusal of the Turkish Government to admit a French and an English 
ship-of-war into the Dardanelles, has made a great sensation at Paris. It is 


considered as proving the existence of a secret article in the treaty between | 


Russia and Turkey, which was denied by Lord Palmerston no longer ago than 
the 17th of June. 

There were various rumours from Spain, but not credited. General Saarsfield 
was to take command of the army in Navarre,and General Cordova of that in 
the Basque provinces. 

—=——_ 
JAMAICA. 

We have received papers from Kingstor to the 17th ult. The island was 
tranquil, but the complaints of the Planters against the idleness of the Appren- 
tices, are unceasing. ‘The following are a few extracts. Forged Island Checks 
are in circulation—those for £3 Os. Od., are said to be well executed. 


Mr. Norcott, the Stipendiary Magistrate, has been removed and sent to To- | 


baga. 

We are sorry to observe that a robbery has been committed at the residence 
of Col. Harrison, the American Consul; and that the worthy Colonel has 
been subject to these friend/y visits for some time past. The Colonel isa 
Republican, and must console himself under the idea that the repeated robberies 
with which he has been so peculiarly honoured, is owing to the march of in- 
tellect! Twenty years ago such a thing would not have happened in Jamaica ; 
but our labouring population are now so very intelligent, that they disregard all 
the commandments!! Before we had Sectarian Preachers here, we had very 
few thieves.—Jamaica Despatch. : : 

The trial of Nielson, the Maii robber, excited considerable interest in the 
North-Side—the case was clear, and the Jury had no alternative but to find 
him guilty. Their recommendation to mercy has been attended to by the 
Judge, to bani ent for life. ; 

Bevted eet of Emigrants. —The brig Friendship, belonging to Robert 
Watt, Esq. of this town, is hourly expected at BlackRiver, with twenty fa- 
Mmilies of Emigrants. The men are farmers and mechanics, obtained from 
the agricultural districts of England.—Montego- Bay Standard. . 

We are sorry to learn that Major M*Gregor, the Stipendiary Magistrate for 
Portland, has resigned his office, and intends shortly to leave the Island. We 
regret this determination on the part of the Major, as few, if any of the 
Specials, have given greater or more general satisfaction than he has done, du- 
ting his residence in that Parish. 

—>— 


RETURN OF CAPTAIN BACK. 
From the Montreal Gazette, Aug. 8. 
Captain Back, accompanied by William Malley, one of the volunteers from 


the Royal Artillery, who left this city with bim in 1833, returned to Lachine on | 


Thursday last, in excellent health and spirits. Dr. King and the rest of the ex- 
Pedition were left at Fort Reliance, all well—they are to leave for England by 
way of Hudson’s Bay. We are glad to say, that no mortality or a oc- 
curred to any of the persons actually accompanying the expedition, althoug hy 
of the volunteer Artillerymen, Williamson, who was somewhat advanced in 


Bank.... 7th June, 1834! 3,031.... 6th do do |18,604.... 9th do do 


Spanish Governments, are to be transferred to the latter country, and will be | 14,750.... 14th April, 1835! 3,768.... 6th do do |38,001.... 25th Febr’y, do 


forthwith conveyed thither in vessels belonging to France. All these succours 
| surely ought to produce a change of luck in favour of her Majesty. Such suc- 


cours, however, are absolutely necessary, for as her right to the throne or her 


daughter's have never been acknowledged by the Spanish people, she will not 
| receive their support. Foreign bayonets can alone sustain a usurper in any 
country, more especially in Spain, in which light she is considered by the mass 
of the people. 

We have accounts from Jamaica to the 17th ult. The complaints of the 
people against the effects of the Emancipation are loud and constant. That the 
Apprentices will continue to work after their term has expired, seems a_vi- 
sionary expectation, which all practical men repudiate. Even now, when 
| the quantum of ,work required of them can be enforced by the lash, the 
falling off of the productions of the island is very great. The Emigration So- 





ciety of St. James have made a report, shewing the deficiency during the last 


year, from which we extract the following figures :—Island produce, upon thirty- 
five sugar plantations, for the year ending May 1, 1834— 


Of sugar—Hogsheads - - 3,322 | Of ruam:—Puncheons - 1,696 

Tierces- - - - - = = 799 | Casks - - - - - 107 

Barrels - - - - - - - 89 | Molasses—Hogsheads_ - 123 
Of the year ending May Ist, 1835 :— 
| Of sugar—Hogsheads - - 2,326 | Of rom:—Puncheons - - 913 
| Tiercees- - - - - - - 278 | Casks - - - - - - - 7 
| Barrels- - - - - - - 47 | Molasses—Hogsheads - - 43 
| Shewing a deficiency in the latter year— 

Of sugar—Hogsheads - - 996] Of rum:—Puncheons - - 783 
| Sierces- - - - = - - S21] Casks - - - +--+ 5s - @ 

Barrels - - - - + - 42 | Molasses—Hogsheads - - 80 





The Report adds the following remarks :— 
«That the crops for the present year promised abundantly, and with the ordi- 
nary labour and exertions necessary for reaping them must have produced returns 
| surpassing those of the preceding year.” 


“ That the reasons for the manufacturing and carting produce to the wharves, | 


were as favourable as could be desired. 
« That very little preparations have been made for the crop of 1836. 
“That the present great deficiency of produce, and the gloomy prospects of 
| increased loss next year, are chargeable to the apathy and indisposition to labour 
by our present peasantry.” 
| ‘These facts speak volumes, and must, we think, show the utter fallacy of the 
pretension that the negroes will, when free, carry on the agricultural labour of 
| the West India islands. The plain and incontrovertable fact is, that unless some 


| substitute can be formed for negro labour, nearly all the sugar plantations | 


| must be abandoned, and many of the finest parts of Jamaica and other islands 

| will, like St. Domingo, relapse into a state of nature. 

It may be interesting to our West India readers to learn what is going on in 

this country. We will merely in brief state, that the abolitionists of the United 
States are making the most strenuous efforts to effect the liberation of the slaves 
of the Southern states with all possible expedition. Yast numbers of tracts, 


pamphlets, &c. are printed and sent into the slave states, to be distributed, | Chambers-street, between Church and Chapel streets. 
{ 


15,600..... do do do TWENTY POUNDS FIVE POUNDS 
16,458.... Lith do do | 8,927.... 6th do do |17,862.... 4th March, do 
Supposed to have the name! 7,036.... 4th do do {37,740.... 20th Feb. do 
of W. Court printed on} 4,308 Manchester Branch|15,789.... 23d do do 
the back. Bank. ..27th Sept’r, 1834/38,002.... 25th do do 
7,679... 18th March, do } 3,648... .30th March, 1835] 8,535 ... 10th March,do 





18,157.... 23d April, do TWENTY POUNDS 18,042.... 13th Feb. do 
18,158.... do do do} 3,649.... 30th March i835) 1,874.... 26th do do 
6,135 Leeds Branch 3,650.... do do do |37,732.... 30th Jan. do 


Bank... 15th do do | 4,703.... do do do |26,647.... 5th July 1834 
14,384.... 14th do do |14,579.... 4th do | do |14,268.... 3ist do 1835 
FIFTY POUNDS 7,070.... 4th April, do |14,269.... 3ist do do 
13,917.... 13th March, do |15,121.... 7th do do |33,029.... 29th July, 1834 


BEL .veres 6th April, do | 9,964.... 7th do do |23,910.... 5th March, 1835 
it ae 7th do do] 6,744.... 4th do do |94,978.... 7th August 1834 
3.505... chek do do do/i2,741.... Th do do] 3,155.... 14th March 1835 


16,926.... 25th March, do |14,084.... 7th do do {17,290 Newcastle Branch 
10,665.... 10th do dolll,587.... 7th do do Bank... 29th Sept. 1834 
The payment of the whole of which has been stopped. 
Also 100/. in gold, and 401, in silver. 
| The saic William Summers is about 27 years of age, (but looks younger,) 5 feet 
| 4 inches high, rather thin, fair complexion, light brown hair, blue eyes, short features, 
and a mark under his chin, 
A liberal reward will be paid proportionate to the roperty recovered, by applying 
to Messrs. Goodhue & Co., or the British Consul, New York. 


T. LUKE’S SCHOOL, FOR CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH EDUCA- 
ne corner of Hudson and Grove-streets, New York.— A. D. Paterson, 
| Principal. 
The friends of this establishment, and parents in general, are respectfully informed, 
| that the business of the School will be resumed on Tuesday, Sept. Ist, ensuing. 
| ‘The course of study inclades the Greek and Latin Classics, with a close and rigid 
| attention to the grammar of those languages, together with a careful investigation of 
| the geography, mythology, manners, customs, and general antiquities of the ancients ; 
Writing, Arithmetic, Mathematics, and Book-keeping ; Reading, English Grammar, 
Elocution, and Composition ; Geography, Astronomy, History, and Natural, Expe- 
rimental, and Moral Philosophy. In these branches it is the earnest object of the 
Principal to impress his pupils with a thorough, well-grounded and rational informa- 
tion, thereby enabling chem to pursue their studies with honour and satisfaction at 
College, or to enter upon the world with credit and advantage. 

The plan of tuition is closely modelled upon that which has been so successfully 
pursued in the school of the Rev. Mr. Huddart—the excellence of which Mr, Pater- 
son had abundant opportunity to prove during the years in which he war ceeupied 
| there as Senior Master of a department. Since it has been introduced into chis es- 
tablishment, he flatters himself that it has produced satisfactory results; and it is 
purposed to continue vigorously a course so well calculated to act upon the principles 
| and dispositions, as well as upon the intellects of the pupils. 

The school rooms are more airy, spacious, light, and healthy, than the generality of 
those in the city, circumstances which materially assist to diminish the fatigue of 
study, by preserving a more saiutary state of the bodily system, and keeping up a 
correspondent cheerfulness and alacrity of the mind, 

Public examinations are held in July and December. 

N.B. The modern languages and accomplishments, although not included in the 
regular school course, are taught as extraordinary branches. The masters in these, 
as well as in the general routine, are selected with the greatest care and solicitude. 

The following references are submitted :— 

Rev. J. M. Forbes, Rector of St. Luke’s ; Rev. R. T. Huddart, Principal of the 
Classical Academy, Beaver-street; J. K. Paulding, Esq.; J.L. Graham, Esq. ; 
| John 8. Bartlett, M. D.; John Schermerhorn, Esq. ; Lewis Curtis, Esq.; Reuben 

Withers. Esq. ; John Lloyd, Esq.; Ed’d Dunham, Esq. : C.N.S. Rowland, Esq. ; 
S. M. Mead, Esq. ; Danl. Braine, Esq. ; Goold Brown, Esq.; Arch’d Rogers Esq: 
OPARTNERSHIP.—E,. BRYAN and J, B. STOUT, Ventsts, have asso~ 
ciated themselves under the firm of Bryan & Stout, for the practice of the se- 
veral branches of their profession. 

Their respective operating rooms are located at the house of the former, No. 115 

[June 13.-3m, 
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York, efuse to give circulation to such documents. The popular vengeance “ 
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STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF MRS. HEMANS. 
“The rose—the glorious rose is gone.” —Lays of Many Lands. 
Bring flowers to crown the cup and lute,— 
Bring flewers,—the bride is near , 
Bring flowers to soothe the captives cell, 
Bring flowers to strew the bier! 
Bring flowers! thus said the lovely song ; 
And shall they not be brought 
To her who linked the offering 
With feeling and with thought? 
Bring flowers,—the perfumed and the pure,— 
Those with the morning dew, 
A sigh in every fragrant leaf, 
A tear on every hue. 
So pure, so sweet thy life has been, 
So filling earth and air 
With odours and with loveliness, 
Till common scenes grew fair. 


Thy song around our daily path 
Fiung beauty born of dreams, 
That shadows on the actual world 

The spirit’s sunny gleams. 
Mysterious influence, that to earth 

Brings down the heaven above, 
And fills the universal heart 

With universal love. 


Such gifts were thine,—as from the block, 
The unformed and the cold, 

The sculptor calls to breathing life 
Some shape of perfect mould, 

So thou from common thoughts and things 
Didst call a charmed song, 

Which on a sweet and swelling tide 
Bore the full soul along. 


And thou from far and foreign lands 
Didst bring back many a tone, 
And giving sech new music still, 
A music of thine own. 

A lofty strain of generous thoughts, 
And yet subdued and sweet,— 
An angel's song, who sings of earth, 

Whose cares are at his feet. 


And yet thy song is sorrowful, 
Its beauty is not bloom ; 

The hopes of which it breathes, are hopes 
That look beyond the tomb; 

Thy song is sorrowful as winds 
That wander o’er the plain, 

And ask for summer’s vanished flowers, 
And ask for them in vain. 


Ah! dearly purchased is the gift, 
The gift of song like thine ; 
A fated doom is hers who stands 
The priestess of the shrine. 
The crowd—they only see the crown, 
They only hear the hymn ;— 
They mark not that the cheek is pale, 
And that the eye is dim. 
Wound to a pitch too exquisite, 
The soul's fine chords are wrung ; 
With neisery and melody 
They sre too highly strung. 
The heart is made too sensitive 
Life's daily pain to bear ; 
It beats in music. but it beats 
Beneath a deep despair. 


It never meets the love it paints, 
The love for which it pines ; 
Too much of Heaven is in the faith 
That such a heart enshrines. 
The meteor wreath the poet wears 
Must make a lonely lot ; 
It dazzles, only to divide 
From those who wear it not. 


Didst thou not tremble at thy fame, 
And loathe its bitter prize, 

While what to others triumph seemed, 
To thee was sacrifice? 

Oh, Flower brought from Paradise 
To this cold world of ours, 

Shadows of beauty such as thine 
Recall thy native bowers. 

Let others thank thee—’twas for them 
Thy soft leaves thou didst wreathe ; 

The red rose wastes itself in sighs 
Whose sweetness others breathe ! 

And they have thanked thee—many a lip 
His asked of thine for words, 

When thoughts, life’s finer thoughts, have touched 
The spirit’s inmost chords. 

How many loved and honoured thee 
Whe only knew thy name; 

Which o’er the weary working world 
Like starry music came ! 

With what still hours of calm delight 
Thy songs and image blend ; 

I cannot choose but think thou wert 
An old familiar friend. 

The charm that dwelt in songs of thine 
My inmost spirit moved ; 

And yet I feel as thou hadst been 
Not half enough beloved. 

They say that thou wert faint, and worn 
With suffering and with care; 

What music must have filled the soul 
That had so much to spare. 

Oh, weary One! since thou art laid 
Within thy mother’s breast— 

The green, the quiet mother-earth— 
Thrice blessed be thy rest! 

Thy heart is left within our hearts, 
Although life’s pang is o'er ; 

But the quick tears are in my eyes, 
And I can write no more. 

—a—— 


SCENES IN LONDON. 


From Colton’s “ Four Years in Great Britain.” —Just published. 


L. E. L. 


If one wishes to get the pleasantest impressions on entering London for the | 








fighting for their rights. 
| a3 plentiful as stones in the streets ! 
the stopping of those carriages ! 


first time, I should by all means advise him to go in through Knightsbridge, by | 


Hyde Park Corner, in the day time. 


If it happens to be in the spring, when all 


the nobility and gentry are in town, and a sunshiny day, in the afternoon at any | 


time from three to six o’clock—better from four to five—he will then see for the 
first time, not only a truly imposing display of long lines of the most magnificent 
and costly mansions, public and private, surrounding the richest and most beauti- 
ful parks in the world, but there will be presented to his view, as he passes 
along, a moving world of the richest equipages, which the boundicss wealth and 
the pride of England concentrate in the metropolis at this season of the year, 
together with stage and hackney-coaches, omnibuses, cabriolets. and foot-pas- 
sengers, without number :—all in their best dress and most splendid livery, ro}l- 


| Houses and Westminster Abbey ; the Strand ; Temple Bar ; and here for the 


| for an old brewery, or a livery-stable. 
| Street-—comes next on hia left, of more reputation than its opening would seem 









swell of mens, or a soft melodious strain of sweet music, bursts upon h 


ear. He inclines that way, and soon there opens 


daughters, the nurse with the 


: , i bridge ba 
serving @ common centre, where stands the royal band from. Knights 
ahaa their plumes and elegant attire, whose duty it is to entertain the publ 


beasts were alike charmed ; and the moment the band have finished the pe 
formance of the piece, 


in scattered lengthened train ake the 
miles, appearing again at the same point stationary 
band to strike up another piece in their accustomed superior style. 
troop are making the circuit of 
(which, by-the-by, are nothing more or less than a 


While th 


grove of forest-trees, princ 


fessional musicians. 


time being ; and perhaps there is no class of musicians In the world more skil 


Great Britain. 


of God's creation. 


favourite and beautiful drive around this enchanting enclosure. 
west regions of the park are a forest planted on undulating grounds, where 
herds of deer and cattle are seen, as familiar with the sight of this splendid 
equipage, rolling and rattling around their domain, as with the oaks which over- 
shadow them; and as little startled at the one as the other. LE 

Hyde Park contains 395 acres, and is the favourite resort of the nobility and 
gentry of London, for airing in carriages, on horseback, and on foot. Towards 
the decline of every sunny day, a perpetual and endless tide of the fashionaole 
population roll out of that huge and vast metropolis, and pour into these plea- 
sure-grounds, as if they could never be counted, to breathe the purer air, and to 
display their equipage and finery. The grounds are left as nature made them, 
uneven, and clustering with forest scenery, as nature might be supposed to have 
planted it, in the midst of which lies the broad and extended sheet of water be- 
fore described. The eastern portion of the park is vacant of trees, and appro- 
priated for reviews of troops, when occasion demands. 
On the east boundary of the park, about half a mile long, the stranger be- 
holds, as he approaches it, one continuous and solid front of magnificent houses, 
each diverse from every other, but the entire range grand and impusing,—which 
constitutes the west line of that vast and compact portion of the metropolis, 
commonly called the West End. Half-way on the northern boundary of the 


the north-west. ‘There are four grand entrances to Hyde Park: one at the 
north-east corner, two on the east, and one on the south-east, which is known 
ali over the world as Hyde Park Corner. From this point distances are reckon- 
ed from the whole south-west and west of England. 

The entrance is composed of three grand archways for carriages, two for 
foot-passengers, and a lodge, the entire frontage extending 107 feet. The arches 
are supported by fluted Ionic columns, and the gates are bronzed iron ; the 
whole constituting an architectural screen of the most chaste and beautiful de- 
scription. Directly opposite, as an entrance to the gardens of the king’s 
palaces—St. James and Pimlico—is a grand triumphal arch of a far more im- 
posing structure. At this corner, the beginning and west end of the north line 


palace it may be called. A few rods within this corner is a colossal statue of 
Achilles, eighteen feet in height, cast from twenty-four-pounders, taken at the 
battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, ‘Toulouse, and Waterloo, weighing thirty tons, 








arms, by his countrywomen.” 
countrywomen ! t 

From Hyde Park Corner the stranger turns his eye from a large body of the 
metropolis in the south-west, composed of Knightsbridge, Chelsea, Pimlico, and 
Brompton, and from that magnificent corner opposite the grand triamphal arch, 
St. George's Hospital, down the spacious line of Piccadilly, which is full of all 


Observe: It is a naked statue, inscribed by his 


north, and another range of princely houses on the east, the southern termina- 
tion of which is the palace built by the Duke of York, now the property of the 
Duke of Sutherland, and which covers the royal palace of St. James. Just 
over the royal gardens of Pimlico is descried the new palace, formerly Bucking- 
ham House, and now about to be tenanted by the King. Farther on, between 
the new palace on the right and the Duke of Sutherland’s on the left, and over 
the dense shades which cover St. James’s Park on the north, called the Mall, 
tise peering towards heaven the lofty towers and long heavy roof of West- 
minster Abbey, that venerable pile of ancient and religious architecture, of its 
kind the pecuiéar pride of the British metropolis, where lie entombed the relics 
of Britain’s renowned and mighty dead—her poets, her statesmen, her military 


mitre, and were deemed worthy of this distinction. 
Onward the stranger moves, and soon finds himself buried in the mighty city. 


that might break through the crust of the globe, if it were not thick and strong. | 


together. He passes the street of St. James, and looks down on the palace of | 
that name, which, for the meanness of its external show, might be mistaken 
Old Bond-street—the famous Old Bond- 


to indicate ; but nevertheless, the English, who like old ways better than new 
ones, still manifest a lingering partiality to this old, favourite avenue, and go a- 
shopping there because their fathers and their mothers did. What a crowd of 





carriages !—two lines running through and through—the coachmen and footmen 
What a rich display of goods, and gold in the windows 
Alas! how many husbands are ruined by 


upon his view an immense 
i ithin the range 

crowd of gayly-dresscd persons, promenading under the shades within the 

of Keasloston Gardens ; old and young, male and female, the mother with her 

little ones; larger and smaller parties ; indivi- 

duals alone ; some sitting in chairs, some standing, some walking,—but all ob- 


i i in the afternoon. 
with the best of their performances for two or three hours in t 
Along the Ah-ha !* which separates Kensington Gardens from Hyde Park, and 
within the latter, is drawn up a regiment of mounted ladies and gentlemen, 
listening to the music, as they sit upon their horses, as if themselves and their 


aud pause to rest, away the whole mounted party dash 


upon full gallop, like a portion of an army, though not with equal megenne. and 
or three e p 
rome pape aay) oe for the | equal to the description and flttering notices that have been made 


the park, the foot assemblage in the gardens 


pally oak) disperse among the shades or along the margin of the grove, and 
make their return, surrounding the band, simultaneously with the mounted party, 
to be enraptured again by the exquisite performances of these trained and pro- 
They are always the band of the regiment of Horse 
Guards that may happen to be stationed at the Knightsbridge barracks for the 


ed in their art than the several bands of the household troops of the King of 


A heavy and magniticent stone bridge, of the finest archi- 
tecture, is thrown across these waters, corresponding with the east line of Ken- 
sington Gardens and the west of the park, which is passed in the circle of this 
The north- 


park is another imposing front, of that portion of the metropolis which lies in | 


and inscribed to * Arthur Duke of Wellington, and his brave companions in | 


} 
| 
the world, rumbling onward either way, like the noise of an earthquake ; and | 
over Green Park, which is half as large as Hyde Park, having Piccadilly on the | 


} 


| 


| 


and naval chieftains, mingling their ashes with those who served under the | 


| 


On his left, as. he passes along Piccadilly, is a vast field and a weight of houses, | 


On his right, too, he beholds an amazing cluster of similar structures, heaped | 





_ Now comes Regent-street—new, grand, more show than substance ; the 
Quadrant, a peculiar beauty ; the two circuses, if I may bring two such distant | 
points 30 near together; and if I may travel with the stranger a little north, | 
while going east, there is Portland Place, continuous from Regent-street, the | 
most spacious and by far the grandest street in the metropolis, leading to a 
region requiring too particular a description to be noticed here. As we travel 
back from Portland Place, we may take a look to the right and left into Oxford- 
street, long, spacious, beautiful, mch, and fullof bustle. At the foot of Regent- 
street there is Waterloo Place, spacious and grand; magnificent club-houses ; 
the Duke of York’s monument, standing on the site of Carlton House. the fa- 
vourite mansion of the last Prince of Wales; Carlton Terrace, also magnifi- 
cent; Pall Mall; the King’s Theatre and Haymarket. Next, Trafalgar Square ; 
Charing Cross, looking down through Parliament-street to the Parliament 





| present we rest. 


ing and crowding along that Spacious avenue, and swarming in the great park | 


like bees at the mouth of a hive in a May-day sun; each one not seeming to 
regard the movements of the vast throngs that are jostling by him in their dif- 
ferent ways, and seeking their own pleasures, If he enters London by Ken- 
sington in a private carriage, so as to have the privilege (for no public or com- 
mon vehicle may go that way) of passing into Hyde Park at the turnpike-gate, 
—if he is on horse or on foot, as he enters those rural grounds, he will have 
Kensington Gardens on his left, imbosoming by their impenetrable shades Ken- 
sington Palace, tenanted by the Duke of Sussex, the Duchess of Kent. and the 
Princess Victoria, heir-presumptive to the British throne. Sen 
single avenue through the trees he will catch a glimpse of the royal, but humble 
dwelling. Before him is every irregularity of natural scenery - dineen 
etme of sheets of water, of copses of aged and magnificent oaks, and every 
vere and there single trees, variegating the scene. As he advances, a heavy 


At the opening of a | 


| practised in the Law and Equ 


| 





* “ Ah-ha !”—An enclosure, composed of a deep ditch, walled on one side, all 
below the surface of the ground, to prevent disiiguring parks and pleasure-grounds, | 
and interrupting prospects. It is not seen till one comes immediately upon it, and | 
is taken by surprise. Hence the name Ah-ha !—an exclamation. 


- A fine engraving of this admirable statue is often to be met with in the shops. | 
here is nothing in it to effend female delicacy .--Ed. ] “ 


AWNGLISH AND IRISH LAW AGENCY SOCIETY.—The subseribers, | 
natives of the Old Country, from their extensive acquaintance with members 





of the English and Irish Bars, have established a regular correspondence under the 
above title, by which means they are enabled to have business transacted in any part 
of the United Kingdom. Raymond Savage is but lately arrived in this country, and as 
will appear by his authenticated vouchers, having been duly admitted, and having } 
ity Courts of England and Ireland, he is conversart in 


the preparation of all kinds of legal documents to be used in the Courts of Westmin- | 

r : The sub- 

ative to English Jurisprudence and title 

Any communications from the country, if they contain 

e Society, 45 Ann- | 

YMOND SAVAGE, Counsellor at Law. | 
DANIEL MAJOR, Attorney at Law. 


ster, London, Four Courts, Dublin, or in a art of the United Kingd 

to scribers can be con sulted onall walters wl Soe @ Wtghctl Pariepredes 

Freehold and Real Estate. i 

a fee, and are post paid, shall be duly attended to. Chambers of th 

street, New York. 
Aug, 1-3m, 


dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. 
| subseibers at New York, will be for warded by their packets, free of all charges except 
the expenses actually inourres. 





tannia, Orpheus, North America, 








is HE LADY’S BOOK, ms July, was pein’ on the Ist inst. Thi 
a new vol and contains ene of the plat 

rendered this work so celebrated ; also, the Fashions root Factions 

similar plates will be given this year. ‘Terms, $3 











No. Com. 
of the Olden Te pve 


: per annum i 
Every No. contains a steel engraving, or a plate of Poe ~ 


. » ow 8, elegantly colou, 
two pages of Music; two engravings of distinguished authors - Y Coloured : 
scientific subjects, or views of remarkable places. ors; embellishments of 

allery of Portraits.—Under this head will be pubhshed, likene 


™ | ed authors in this country and in Europe. Already have been issued sei stiMauish. 
'© | blances of Bulwer, Brougham, Hogg, and Cunningham, and the followin ng resem. 


ready for press, and will be published, two in each number, until the whole? 2° 
pleted: Shelly, Lewis, Moore, Coleridge, Rodgers, D'Isracli, Neele, Medeg® 
Jane Porter, Campbell, Roscoe, and Southey. A fac simile of W e 
writing, and of his aecounts, will be given in the August number. 
gravings of the Parting Hour, illustrated by N.C. Brook, A.M.--A 
Row, New York, Excerpts and Anthologia, by M. Carey, Esq., 
Music, &c. Signatures of distinguished citizens will also be continued, 

effort is spared to render this work paramount to all others of a similar pn 

To convince those persons wishing to subscribe for the Lady’s B. 


Com. 


d 
ashing reach ong 
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In shor: no 
ature. 


— that it is 
lisher will forward any month’s number as a sp n, by g him pl oea 
post paid. er 
If any agent should have extra Nos. of vol. 10 on hand, that he cannot use 
i- | confer a particular favour on the publisher by returning them immediately, ae 

panied with a note stating the number seut and who they are from. he editio 





is 


he wil] 





thought sufficiently large, but the demand has been greater than was anticipated, a 
L. A. GODBY, Publisher 
pay. 3 Franklin Place, Philadelp}_ 


elphia 
7 7 sy l™ COMp:AS 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY 
hs ERSONS may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives : 
lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited’ ney 
The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: Period 
Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 














As the stranger passes from the west end of Hyde Park to the east, from the Age. 1 i. Age. 1 =: Age, ve Age. 1 peer, 
point occupied by this band, he will discover two principal ways leading in the + Api 7 sat. oe ‘2 1% 
same direction,—one for carriages, and the other for hotses. The former is | i6 0 84 28 1201 40 +4 +! 1 7 
nearest to and rons parallel with the public highway, between the one and the | 17 086! 29 128] 41 178| 53 2 02 
other of which is a high wall and a margin of trees some few rods in breadth, 18 089] 30 13l) 42 185] 54 3 : 
running from one end of the park to the other The way for those on horse- 19 : " 4 I = “ 189] 55 233 
back runs nearly equi-distant between the carriage-road and a broad sheet of a ® a2 Les a et ae : - a6 2a 
water, constituting a lake in the centre of the park, which is created by dam- 29 094 34 135] 46 alo 2 20 
ming the Serpentine River (a rivulet) ; and at the point of this dam within the} 93 0 97 35 1361 47 1 93 59 34 
park is an artificial cascade, where the waters of the river plunge down the} 94 099! 36 139] 48 194] 60 in 
shelving rocks, laid there by the hand of man, into an abyss, that is overshadow- 25 — L100]. 37, 4 4143) 49 194]. 
ed bya thick plantation of trees, all irregular and natural, as if it were a work ; Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 


interest will be allowed as follows: 
Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 
“ “ 100 “ 


4 , 
for 5 months, a ber cen. 


“ “ 100 ” for 2 months, 3 & «w& 
TRUSTEES. 
Wn. Bard, Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, James Kent, 


Peter Harmony, P.G. Stuyvesant, 
Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, 
W. B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, 


Thos. W. Ludlow, 
S. Van Rensaeller, 
Isaac Bronson, 


H.C.De Rham 
Thos. J. Oakley, 


N. Devereux, 


John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, Jacob Lorillard, James Me Bride 
| Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. Thos. Suffern, John J. Astor, ° 
| John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. : 
R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. WM. BARD, President 
F. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. March 2l-ly. 





ANORAMA AT BROOKLYN HEIGHTS.—The public are most respects 

fully informed that a grand moving Panoramic Exhibition of the Manchester 

and Liverpool Rail Road will open on Monday next, on the Brooklyn Heights, near 

Pierrepont-street, representing on a moving Picture (containing upwards of 20,000 

square fect of canvass) a part of Manchester, and the most interesting spots on the 
| Road between that town and Liverpoul. In front of the Picture is fixed a Rail Road 

| on which various trains of carriages are propelled at different periods of the Exhibi- 

| tion, by model locomotive engines, with boilers and machinery simular to those now 

| used on the Road—the whole forming one of the most perfect illusions ever attempt- 

ed, This Exhibition is, without doubt, the most extensive of its nature ever intro 

| duced into this country ; and the proprietors flatter themselves their visitors will not 

| fail to be struck with the near approach to nature which the Picture presents in its 

various changes, whether of the commercial town of Manchester, the rich land- 

| scape, or the dreary moor. The whole of the extensive machinery connected wiih 
| this Exhibition is moved by a steam engine. It has been some time in preparation 

| and no expense has been spared by the proprietors to render it worthy the patronage 

| they solicit. Open from 3 inthe afternoon tll 9 in the evening. Admission, 50 cts. ; 

children, 25 cts.; books containing plates of the Picture, and description, 12 1-2 
cents, August [-4t. 
\ , : New York, May, 1835. 

VANHE undersigned, having entered into the General Auction and Commission 

Business, under the firm of “IRVING, EMBREE & CO.” offer their services 

to their friends and the public. They will give their best attention to all business 

| committed to their charge, especially to Sales of Real of Leasehold Estate, whether 

by Auction or private contract ; and will, at all times, endeavour to give satisfaction 

to those who may favour them with their commands. 
They likewise offer their services in procuring investments of Funds, or Loans upon 








of Piccadilly, is Apsley House, or the palace of the Duke of Wellington, if | Real or Leasehold Estate, and in effecting Exchanges of Property in town ot 


country. 
Their offices are at No. 21 Wallstrect. Respectfully soliciting a share of patron- 
age, they remain, &c., EBENR. IRVING, 
LAWRENCE E. EMBREE, 


[May !6.—6m.] _ SANDERS IRVING. 


NHE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Ameri- 

can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior methods 

of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 

---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical ana Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chamber-st., N. Y. Jan. 10.-ly. 


O FOREIGN AGRICULTURISTS.—For Sale, Fifty fine Farms, situated 

in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New-York, which 

offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all in a high 
state of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices attached to 
each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, and Chenangu cana's 
—for depth of soil they are unsurpassed by any lands in America. A part of the 
purchase money will be required and the residue to be paid by instalments annually. 
Also a splendid country seat, for a gentieman of fortune, within one mile of the 








city of Utica, with a domain in the European style. 


For further particulars apply to John Hogan, Esq., Attorney and Councillor at 
Law, Utica, N. Y., and refers to 
J. B. Watstevr, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane, 
Dec. 13-6m.] Rosert Suarp, Esq., 88 Hudson street, N. York. 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing frem| Days of Sailing from 
; Yew York. Liverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, j|Jan. 1, May |, Sept.1,/Feb. 16, June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, Delano, gh ae” g? P 8) 24) 24! 24, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, * 16, * 161Mar. 1; July 1,Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Allen, “24, 2g gg] me gh ee gl eg 
Rarope, \Marshall, |Feb. 1, June l, Oct. 1,) ‘* 16, * 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, “a, * 6, Sal * 24, * oe om, 
Columbus, Cobb, “16, 16) 4 16} pril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. l, 
United States, Holdrege, 34,9 24, * 26) & Guster, 8, 
South America, /|Waterman.|Mar.1,July 1,Nov.i,) * 16, * 16, “ 16, 
Napoleon, |\Smith, =f = 8. ™ *, nad 24. * 24, “6 24, 
Britannia, | Waite, a 16, ” 16.|May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. l, 
England, |Maxwell, "a “6 Sf? @ = 6 * D, 
Orpheus, \Bursley, |Aprill, Aug. 1, Dee.1,) ** 16, ** 16, “* 16, 
Independence, Nye, ~ yx 8, “gi 24, “© 24, “* 24, 
North Amer‘ca, |Dixey, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16,)June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. |, 
Virginian Harris, “24, oe * 345.° 2 * B * 8, 








_ These ships are all of the firstclass.eommanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wings and liquore, er $120, without wines, 
&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward a! 
the printed rates which will be furnished on board. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will he responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless susaler bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, Seuth America, Bri- 
BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
: ; OODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. ¥- 
Consignees ef ships Sheffield, United States, England, and Virginian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N. Y.- 
é Wm. and Jas, BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN Ps Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. Deny of Sailing from | Days of Seoling from 

N ‘ew- York, Havre. 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,/Feb. 24, June 24, Oct. 24, 
Formosa, y.B.Orne,| “ 8, April24, Aug.16,) * 16, * 8, “ 1; 
Francois Ist, J. Casttoff. ** 16,May 8, “ 24,/Mar. 1, 6, * &, 
ormandie, W.W. Pell, “ 24, “ 16,Sept. 8 “ 8, July 1, “* !6 
Chs. Carroll, |W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,| “ 24, * 24, Nov24, 
Charlemagne, [Richardson,| ‘* 8, May 24, Sept.16, “nee, © | 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt| ** 16, June 8, “ 24,|April t, “ 16, “* 8% 
oland, Anthony, “24, “ 16, Oct. 8) “* 8,Aug. 1, “ 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,) ‘* 24, ‘* 24, Dee a4, 
Albany, Hawkins, 8, June 24, Oct. 16,] “ 16, * 8 “ |» 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| * 16, July 8, Nov.24,/May 1, “ 16, Jan. & 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| “ 24, “ 16,Dec. 8) “ 8,Sept.1, ‘* 16 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. i' +. on Sey OS Be 24, 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,| ** 8,July 24, “* 16) “ 16, “ 8, Feb. Is 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | **16,Aug. 8, “ 24JJune 1, “ I6, * °s 











’ 
These are all vesselsofthe first class and ably commande d, with elegant accommo 
and conve- 
sfsent to either of the 


Good 


. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wallst. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wallst. 
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